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The Week. 


JHE talk of organizing the next House in the interest of the Ad- 
| ministration has died out, as we predicted it would, no Southern 
Democrats having been found who are willing to abandon partys 
lines for the sake of giving Mr. Hayes an opportunity to carry out a 
peliey whicli has already gone into effect. The Democrats, North 
and South, as it is easy to perceive from the tone of the party press, 
feel that, with the House already in their hands for two years, 
the Senate certain soon to be Democratic or evenly divided, a popular 
behind them, the negro abandoned to his fate, and 
military politics in the South at an end, the Administration 
must play into their hands in any case, without any equi- 
valent being given on their side. The Republicans, too, make 
a mistake in underestimating the wrong felt by the 
Democrats at the result of the Presidential election, and its effect on 
their policy. It isnot merely that they think Mr. Tilden was actually 
elected, and ought to have been counted in; the practice of rotation 
and the *‘ spoils” theory has been so long acted upon as a part of 
the unwritten law, that the sense of property in offices has been 
developed to an enormous extent. The notion may be said tou have 
reached that stage in which all offices are regarded as vesting in 
the party, immediately on “ capture,” under the forms of law, of the 
machine, the share of individual members of course being deter- 
mined afterwards by an equitable division, in which, as in the Rus- 
sian Mir, the spoils are allotted to the members in different quanti- 
ties, determined by the fatness of the soil, their need of support, and 
the “work” they can do. The counting-in of Mr. Hayes is there- 
fore looked upon by the great body of the Democratic party not 
simply as a political wrong, but as a theft from its rightful owners 
of a vast amount of property, yielding an income of about $100,- 
000,000. This property they see they have an opportunity of 
securing four years hence, and it is on account of this chance, quite 
as much as because of their detestation of wrong in the abstract, that 
they evince so stubborn a disposition to hold together till 1880. 
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The Herald bas published several interviews on the subject of 
the proposed disintegration of the Democratic party at the South, 
from which, as from other indications, it appears that a “ Whig 
Revival” is thought of as the most feasible plan for effecting a re- 
organization of parties. Of these perhaps the most interesting was 
an interview with Mr. Thompson, the Secretary of the Navy (an 
old Whig), who in his time has fathered platforms enough to give 
him the right to speak on such subjects. He says that the idea of 
a Whig revival is not seriously thought of in the Cabinet; that 
were it to happen, it would merely reinforce the Republican party ; 
that a change of name or principles would not result in anything, 
for “it would still be the Republican party’’; that the latter is in 
favor of *‘a sound nationa! currency based on gold,” a “ judicious 
system of national improvements” (‘‘ right here, let me say,” the 
good old man continued, ‘‘I am an original advocate of the Texas- 
Pacific Railroad scheme ”),.and for a tariff, ‘‘ protective, but not 
prohibitory legislation.” Mr. Thompson went on to say that he 





hardly thought the subject of education would enter into | 
national politics, but if it should, ‘‘everybody knows the | 
Republican party is the school of education.” The Repub- 
lican party, in other words, will do everything for the South 


that any party can do, and do it better. The “ Whig revi- 
val,” and the continuation of Republican supremacy, mean one and 
the same thing, and that is internal improvements and a high tariff. ' 
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Such talk as this coming from a Republican, after what was said 
during the late campaign of the danger to the country of Mr. 1 


den’s pandering to Southern greed, may well 





eves, but nevertheless it is clear that this is precisely whata ‘ Wt 


revival” means. We take the liberty of saying that it is per 


talk. There is already a new party in the country, whiel 
been in existence since the close of the war, which is ts 
reform party of the country and holds the balance ot 

its hands. It is constantly growing in nurmbers, and w 

tionably decide the next Presidential election. It is in) fis 
of civil-service reform, of «w= sound curreney, of the red 
tion of taxation, the stoppage of ali grants and subsidies, and 
of a tariff for revenue only. To attempt to wheedle the Si 
into a support of the Administration on the basis of subsidies and 


high tariff is for the Republicans simple suicide, because it will 


manently alienate from them the support of which we speak 


port the strength of which has been already seriously impaired by 
the conduct of the late campaign. Nobody need give himself tl 
slightest trouble in getting up a Whig revival. If the co 
wants the Whigs back it will have them, just as it will have the 
Federalist party if it wants that; but as long as it sees that Whik 
principles mean the Texas-Pacitie job, and that the leading » Old 
Whig” is no other than ** Tom Seott,” we doubt if it will take 


interest in the movement. 


Any one troubled by lingering doubts concerning the propriets 
or justness of Mr. Hayes’s course with regard to South Carolina and 
Louisiana affairs would do well to read the report of the Louisiana 
Commissioners. It is an unusually candid and unpretentious docu 
ment, the Commissic’ ‘rs 
simple statement of the iacts of the situation upon thei! 
New Orleans and the method of settlement of 
They found Packard in possession of the State-House indeed, but 
with an inactive Legislature, an inactive Supreme Court, no organ 


conteuting themselves with giving a 
arrival at 


the controversy. 


ized militia—with nothing, in short, but ** an alleged legal title” to 
the governorship. Nicholls, on the other hand, possessed a Legis- 
lature ‘‘actively engaged in the business of legislation,” and a 


Supreme Court “holding daily sessions.” 
city government of New Orleans recegnized his authority, and taxes 
paid into his treasury. He 


; 
All departments of the 


were voluntarily 
sented, in fact, the ‘ majority” 
soon as the withdrawal of the troops was positively announced, the 


undoubtedly repre- 


government of Louisiana, and as 


reality of his government and the sham of the other became appa 
rent. There was no time even for the adoption of any 
settlement. PacKard’s government merely fell to pieces, and the 
curtain went down upon an affecting scene, in which Packard was 
taking leave of his 450 protecting policemen, whose salaries, by the 


method ot 


way, are to be paid by Nicholls 


The validity of Packard’s Supreme Court was admitted by many 
good lawyers, and it has been supposed that if this court could man 
age to maintain some show of life until a case could be made up for 
the decision of the United States Supreme Court, unpleasant compli- 
cations might result. Its members were appointed by Kellogg and 
confirmed by his Senate, while the latter had yet a majority of “ Re- 
turning Board ” members. however, only appointed three 
members, leaving two vacancies; and as the presence of a majority 


Kellogg, 


of justices is necessary to legal action, the continued absence of any 
one of these three members would break up the court. The appoiut- 
ment by the President, therefore, of Mr. James E. King, one of 
these judges, to the collectorship of New Orléans, will prevent a 
possible contest between the rival Supreme Courts of Louisiana, 
although it may weaken Packard’s “firm trust,” as announced in 
his farewell address, *‘ that eventually right and justice will pre- 


258 

vail.” and mav induce him even to reeonsider his determination not to | ary o1 
“waive his legal rights.” The appointment, moreover, disposes of 

( nd put his place one who is said to be an 

} ( ly] n. Everything, in fact, seems to conspire 

to « eh of the Commissioners, that © better days for all 

, Li re at band. 

The most important of Hampton’s suggestions, in his message to | 
the South Carolina Legislature last Thursday, were those relating 
to the financial condition of the State and to public education. The 
former, as everybody knows, is as near chaos as is possible in a 
community supposed to be civilized, and the Governor accordingly 


gsucvests the the whole 


appointment of a commission to which 
the financial condition of the State may be referred. 
begins his references to financial matters with the following 


tlon of 
commendable passage, 
Loped, will keep in mind throughout their investigations: 
to the credit 
prosperity, should 


honor and 
that there 


due alike 


be no question or doubt 


future 


as to our determination to meet every honest obligation of the State | 
we quote the rest of the same passage | 


fairly and faithfully; but” 
separately, not that we consider it less commendable, but because it 


The Nation. 


requires much greater caution in practice than the preceding por- | 


tion-—‘* it is equally our duty to ascertain what are its honest liabi- 


lities.” 
of liabilities by Virginia and Georgia have impaired the reputation of 


The recent illustrations of “ honesty” in the ascertainment | 


those States as badly as any doings of the Carpet-baggers; and | 


South Carolina, notwithstanding much greater temptation, can 
hardly be excused if she join the number of repudiating Southern 
States. With regard to publie education, Hampton’s recommenda- 
tions are all that could be asked for by the most exacting advocate 
of free schools and equal rights. The present system he pronounces 
‘““a mere mockery under which the children have been imperfectly 
taught, the teachers have been swindled out of their pay, and the 
money of the people has been squandered.” As an illustration of this 
system and as a literary curiosity he exhibited a teacher’s pay-cer- 
tificate to which every one of three members of a board of school 
trustees had affixed a cross-mark as his signature. 


Amid all the talk of the terrible attack Mr. Blaine proposes to 
make oa the Administration and its Southern policy when the extra 
session begins, it has not seemed to oecur to any one that, instead of 
Mr. Blaine’s making the attack, the Administration might make an 


attack on Mr. Blaine. It is refreshing to see that this idea has at 





last occurred to some one, and it is even announced that such an at- | 


tack will be made, and by no less a person than Mr. Stanley Mat- 
thews. It will be recollected that this Mr. Blaine is the same Mr. 
Blaine who was formerly Speaker cf the House, and whose corre- 
spondence attracted so much attention a year or so ago, particularly 
a letter in which he called the attention of some of his friends in the 
lobby to a railroad ruling of his, and intimated that he did not 
make such rulings for nothing. He is the same corrupt man and 
tricky politician that he was then. He shielded his reputation for 
a long while under the cover of ferocious attacks on the Democrats, 
and now that that poor line of defenee is taken away from him, be 
is in a position in which the first bold attack will put him to rout in 


all his nakedness. 


The World has recently published a long letter from Washing- 
ton on the subject of the powers of the Clerk of the House, de- 
signed to show that the Nation has made a “ sad mess” of it in at- 
tempting to discuss the matter. We have no expectation of being 
able to convince the World's correspondent, because it is apparent 
that he has not that general acquaintance with the nature of legis- 
lative bodies which would enable him to handle a matter of detail 
like this intelligently. We will, however, re-state what we have 
already said. The House of Representatives is a sovereign legisla- 
tive body, and as such organizes itself. ° For purposes of prelimin- 
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‘ganization it consists of those members having single legal 
returns. For the purpose of ascertaining who these members are, 
and for no other purpose, the clerk of the preceding House is 
directed by the Revised Statutes to make a roll; but what the 
World correspondent does not seem to understand, and what we 
despair of making him understand, is that in waking out this rol] 
he can no more add or subtract a name to give his party an 
advantage than we can; or, in other words, he has ‘nu more 


} to do with the organization of the House than we have our- 


selves.” That is to say, if the number of members entitled 
participate in the organization were one hundred, and the 
Clerk should make it ninety-nine or one hundred and one, the de- 
cision would be null and void, and it ought to be treated as null 
and void by the House. It will be seen that any other rule than 


this would make the Clerk of an expired House an autocrat, 


which the members of the commission. it is | clothed with a power to determine the political complexion of a 
“Tt is ‘pe ; ; : ; 
of the State, as well as to its | this at all inconsistent with the statutes or rules quoted in the 


House which had no voice in his selection. There is nothing in all 
World. The general principles governing the subject which we 
gave were simply those laid down in Cushing’s ‘ Manual,’ but this 
the correspondent declares has “ little or no standing in the House 
of Representatives.” Barclay’s ‘ Digest,’ he says, is the “‘ standard 
authority” in the House, but he does not cite any passages from 
the ‘ Digest’ which upset what Cushing says. To say that Cushing 
has “little or no standing ” in the House, is simply to say that the 
general principles which govern the proceedings of legislative 
bodies have little or no standing there; if this is the case, there is 
no use in talking about the Clerk’s powers at all. 


Southern legislation in the States from which the troops have 
been recently withdrawn must expect to be closely watched and 
sharply criticised by opponents of the President’s. policy, and con- 
siderations of expediency, therefure, if no bigher motive, should 
suggest the avoidance of anything likely toset Northern sensibilities 
onedge. Of such a character wasa scene in the South Carolina Leg- 
islature last week, when some of the members of the former Mackey 
House were admitted to their seats. These members, whose case had 
been submitted to a special committee, were adjudged to be in con- 
tempt of the House, and it was decided to admit them only after 
‘‘ purging themselves at the bar of the House of their contempt.” 
Instead of allowing them to do this in the usual manner, however, 
every wan as he came forward was compelled to admit that he had 
done wrong and to ask the pardon of the House, and the entire 
performance soon became a piece of coarse burlesque in which 
the returning negroes were made to play a most huniliating part, 
the white Democrats shouting at them if they failed to speak loud 
enough, and compelling a repetition of the precise formula fancied 
necessary. This was in marked contrast to the conduct of the 
Louisiana Democrats, who welcomed the incoming members of the 
Packard Legislature with applause, and assisted them in maintain- 
ing as dignified an attitude as the character of the men permitted. 
Southern Democrats will have themselves only to blame if we ever 
learn to look back with complacency upon the rule of the field-band 


and bis white ally. 





Mr. F. B. Gowen, the President of the Reading road, has pub- 
lished an explanation of the action of his road in its struggle with 
the “‘ Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers.” From this it appears 
that the company received news some months ago that it had been 
selected as the next object of an attack by the Brotherhood, on ac- 
count of its supposed financial weakness, and that on the 15th of 
March the first move was made by a formal demand for an advance 
of twenty per cent. in the wages of engineers and firemen ; that the 
manager of the road, on asking the applicants’ committee whether a 
refusal to comply would be met by a strike, was told that the com- 
mittee were “‘ not authorized to answer”; that the company there- 
upon declined to recogn'ze the committee until definitely in- 
formed whether it was not acting in the interest of an attack 
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gineers in the employment of the company that, in view of the 
dangerous character of the Brotherhood, they would immediately 
be called upon to leave either it or the railroad, while the latter 
would, as a substitute for the benevolent features of the society, 
establish a life and aecident insurance fund. Without waiting for 
a strike, the company thus forced the Brotherhood to meet the 
issue, and the way in whieh it did s» isa revelation of the char- 
acter of the organization. Instead of choosing between the two, 
most of the engineers, who had formed the intention of striking, 
gave their word to the company that they intended to remain in its 
service, and six representatives (all but one of whom have left the 
company’s service since) met in conference to discuss the terms of 
the insurance fund. The object of this was to lull the com- 
pany into a feeling of security, and prevent any attempt to secure 
new men, so that the strike might produce the mere distress and 
inconvenience. The applications for employment, however, were 
so numerous, that this scheme failed; and when the strike took 
place, at midnight, April 14, all vacancies were immediately filled. 
The strike was followed by a variety of operations — offers of reward 
to all who would leave the service of the company, the circulation 
of printed statements that the road was unsafe for travel, an organ- 
ized attempt to threaten merchants using the road with loss of cus- 
tom, and the intimidation of employees—all acts, as Mr. Gowen points 
out, constituting a criminal conspiracy, for which every participator 
is indictable at common law and under the statutes of the The 
energy aud determination of the company, however, has been thus 
far successful, eighty-three per cent. of experienced train-hands 
yet remaining in its service, while there are for every vacancy at 
least fifiy applicants, and it has a large force of extra engineers in 
reserve. The road and its president, Mr. Gowen, deserve the 
thanks of the publie for their vigorous resistance, which was all the 
bolder because it differed so totally from the usual dilatory and 
shifty policy of corporations in dealing with trades-unions. The 
trotherhood of Locomotive Engineers has already proved itself, un- 
der its present management, a public enemy, and it is only by 
treating it as such that its criminal attempts can be brought to 


state. 


an end. 


There is a good deal of discussion in the papers as to the rights 
and duties of this country as a neutral in the war between Russia 
and Turkey, and if may be worth while, apropos of this, to eall at- 
tention to the fact that there is a not very remote connection be- 
tween this subject and the disposition of the Geneva award. 
ease of any war in which the Western European powers are con- 
cerned, it is very possible that American cruisers will be sold to 


The Nation. 


by the Brotherhood, and followed this up by notifying all the en- 


In | 
| 
| about. 


some of the combatants, and many of the same questions will | 


arise which were involved in the Alabama case. Thus far we | 
have involved ourselves in no neutral obligations whieh did 
not exist at the outbreak of the Rebellion, but if we 
hand over any of the Geneva award under an act of 


Congress to any of the present claimants other than England or 
the insurance companies, we may involve ourselves in very 
ugly consequences. ‘To hand the money over to the ** war-premium 
men,” would make it very difficult for us, in any future controversy 
of the same kiud with England, to eseape liability for the general 
increase of cost of insurance caused by war; to pay it over to those 


who lost by the “ exculpated cruisers” would be dangerously like | 


an admission that we should in any such controversy be liable, whe- 
ther negligent or not; tokeep it in the Treasury would equally re- 
semble an admission of a responsibility for ‘national’ losses. We are 
not belligerents now, but neutrals, and it would not be at all agree- 
able or convenient to have the rules of international law, as laid down 
in the treatise of Mr. Bancroft Davis, formally adopted by Congress. 
Mr. Evarts ought to understand this as well as anybody. 


It has been a week of excitement and wide fluctuations in the 
markets for securities, breadstuffs, and cotton, all having been 
stimulated into activity by the war between Russia and Turkey, 





| and apparently ensures her independence 
| close of the war; or, perhaps, her absorption by Russia. 


' of her neutrality. 


In London consols, which before had fallen 11s per cent., fell 4 
more on the report that England intended taking a hand in the 
contest ; later there was a recovery of ty on a proclamation of neu- 
trality issued by the Queen. Money in London beeame more 
active as the week advanced, and the chances as we go to press are 
that the Bank of England will advance its discount rate either this 
weck or next. In New York the price of gold declined, the effect of 


the war onthe premium, unless England should become invol 
having apparently been ‘* discounted.” Should England be drawn 
into the war, the situation, so far as American securitie 
cerned, would be changed for a time. and the best of our securities 
would be converted into cash, which would draw gold frem here. 
Ultimately United States bonds would be bought baek in England, 
because they would be the best available securities, Which could not 
possibly be impaired by a general European war. 


vs)? lofte ‘ se] heya leeae 
complete reversal of the share 


ent Phis 


At the Stock Exehange there was a 
speculation, and prices were advanced trom 3 to 17 per e 
sudden change was made possible by the facet that there were out- 


standing a week ago contracts to deliver an enormous amount of 
shares, on the calculation that they could be bought below even the 
lowest prices of last week. When the market was turned there was 


] ; Ieoaneead 


a sudden demand for these shares, and accordingly prices advance 
until the demand was satisfied. The war news was used to stin 
late the buying, it having been urged, and not without re 
the railroads which bring to the seaboard the provisions and bread 


ausen, t 


stuffs of the West will be benetited by an event whieh causes a larse 
movement of these products. The unknown quantity is the ameu 
of the next crop of cereals; if this is large, then grain and 

sion freights for the next autumn and winter will be large. At 
present there is a smail stock of wheat in the country, but a large 
stock of corn; the upward speculation in both, however, has been 
carried to a point during the week which stopped exports, pris 
having been higher in Chicago than in Liverpool. At the close of 


agalit ) f 
aadai1uion to 


In 


the 


the week prices for breadstuifs declined sharply. 
by failure of a 


What- 


ever the ultimate effects on this country of the war, it is certain that 


the war news the stock market was advanced 
‘bear firm,” which alone caused a large buving of stocks 
it has already quickened general trade, and that it will continue to 
do so at least during the present year. 


No important battle has yet taken place in Europe, notwith- 
standing the efforts of newspaper correspondenis to bring ene 
A considerable portion of the Russian army has reached 
upon that 
} 


Ae 


the Danube and brought to a close nearly all navigation 
river. No passage of the river, however, has vet been at 
Skirmishing has oceurred in Asiatic Turkey, near the northeastern 
frontier, in the vicinity of Kars, the seene of the heroie defence 
of the Turks under General Williams, in 1254-5. Rumania 
has concluded a‘ econvention” Russia, adopted by the 
Chamber of Deputies by a_ vote 79 to 2%, which 
she places all her material at the of 
Russia, in return for the endeavors of the latter to carry the 
battle-ground of the war beyond Rumanian soil. The effeet of 
this treaty upon the future of Rumania (especially as she re-. 
fuses to make a similar ‘convention ” with Turkey) can hardly 
be unimportant. It places her in direet opposition to Turkey, 
of the latter at the 
England 
alone has sent an official reply to the Russian circular announcing 


the beginning of war “in the interests and according to the wishes 


ten ter 
LOTTE 


with 
of bv 


resources service 


of Europe.” The reply will not be made public until it has been 
delivered to the Russian Government, nor is it known what limits, 
if any, bave been determined upen by England to the preset 
Austria and Rumania are said to have receives 
from Russia a promise to reopen the navigation of the Danube, ; 
report which may be true, as Russia must certainly wish to keep 
Austria out of the contest as long »s possible, 
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AMERICAN OPINION ON THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


i ia United States have happily no politieal interest in the con- 
ict now breaking out on the Danube, and there is therefore no 


| that Ameriean opinion will be biassed by influences of a sel- 


dange 
tis! vin. But this makes it the more desirable that any opinion 
which is formed or finds general expression in this country 

wuld be based on a fair knowledge of the facts, and should be 
d, if not by justice, at least by a plain desire to be just. 
\meriean opinion on the war will probably be the only one which 


To this the press 
The partisans 


ll have the character of impartial judgment. 
f no European country now makes any pretence. 
both in England, for instance, acknowledge that when 
ire denouncing either the Turks or Russians—for they have 
they have in mind 


on sides 
they 
ot vet reached the point of praising either 
uly ve 

British Empire. 
It is therefore to regretted that any portion of our press 
should allow itself to be led into defence of or sympathy for the 
that is, on the theory 


‘magnilicent-fight ” theory 
being found out, and called on to disgorge and 


lurks on the 
that a bad fellow who, 
reform, puts his back to the wall and makes a vigorous resistance, 


thereby not only atones for his sins, but is Jeft with a balance of 


entitles him to our pity and applause. 
to indulgence on any such ground. 
justify its 


were good 


virtue which 
have 
vovernment 

that those who 
men, it not avail them. 
they are nothing; and good soldiers they are not. 
dred and fifty years nearly every power which has attacked them 
has beaten them. They have during all that period been steadily 
losing territory, to the holding of which by the sword they had sac- 
rifieed everything else. During the last fifty years they have owed 
their existence as a nation solely to the jealousy of the Christian 
stutes, and have had to submit abjectly to all sorts of patronage, 
dictation, and interference, and this though they claim the rights, 
privileges, and dignity of a nation of 40,000,000, and, leaving all 
other business and occupations aside, have devoted themselves 
Their fighting in 1828-9 was 
They repulsed the Russians in 


positive 
The 
Evel if a 

by the plea 
would 


Turks no claim 


like theirs could 


earried it on fighting 
If they are not good soldiers, 


For one hun- 


steadily to the profession of arms. 
feeble: it was no better in 1853-4. 
two small affairs on the Danube during the first winter; they held 
Silistria desperately, but under the command of two foreign officers, 
and with the knowledge that the allies were landing in their rear; 
while the Russians conducted the greater part of the siege with the 
knowledge that Austria was going to occupy the Principalities, and 
It is for- 


that the war would probably be transferred elsewhere. 
the 


gotten, too, in the greater interest of what followed, that 


famous fight of Balaclava was brought on by the precipitate 
flight of a strong force of Turks from a line of entrench- 


ments which resolute men might have held all day, and from 
which the Russians drove them simply with loud hurrahs and 
a dashing charge. The Turkish infantry is composed of brave and 
temperate troops, but there is nothing in its history or composition, 
considering that all the arts of civilized life have been neglected for 
its creation and maintenance, to entitle it to our admiration or good 
wishes. If fighting capacity is to be allowed to color our moral 
judgments, we certainly 
the exploits of the army can atone for the quality of government, 
surely the troops which fought at Eylau and Borodino, and defended 
Sebastopol, are far better whitewashers and apologists than any- 
thing Turkey has to show. 

We are not admirers of Russia, nor of the Russian Government, 
nor of the Russian political system, but surely it is impossible to over- 
look the fact that for two hundred years she has been a civilizing 
agent of extraordinary effectiveness. She has within that period 
raised an enormous body of people from barbarism to a high, if not 


the highest, degree of civilization, and extended the blessings of 


peace and security over a vast area which had within historic times 


never known anything of either. Surely, too, it is impossible to 
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ili things either the fair fame or the solid advantage of the | 


existence | 


must go elsewhere for our favorites. If 
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| forget that while she has been doing this Turkey has been reducing 


| the fairest portions of the earth’s surface to degradation which the 
| most careful observers begin to call hopeless, and that the Turks 
themselves, their morals, manners, ideas, and ambition, constitute 
the great obstacle to any process of regeneration. If thev dis- 
played for the next five hundred years the combined virtues of 
all the progressive natious of the West, they could hardly atone for 
the miscbief they bave wrought on European soil during the last 
four hundred. 
It is perhaps pardonable in those English newspapers which 
| defend the Turks to endeavor now and then to show that the Rus- 
| sians as rulers are no better, beeause these papers own that in dis- 
cussing the Eastern question they are considering mainly the inte- 
rests of England, and are deeply sensible of the difficulties which 
will attend any attempt to provide a substitute for the Turks, and 
know that in that attempt England must perforce play a prominent 
part. But it is hardly excusable in Ameriean writers, to whom the 
| whole struggle has the air of a historic drama, to profess to believe 
that the Turkish subjects would be no better off under the Czar 
than under the Sultan, and that the contemptuous toleration of the 
Turks for other creeds than their own makes them as masters pre 
ferable to the Russians, who keep an iren hand on all dissenters 
Ifa man says this out of regard for the 


from the orthodox faith. 
safety of his own country we can, as we bave said, understand and 
| overlook it; but to have it said as a calm and impartial eon- 
of a point of contemporary polities, 

tussian régime under the Czar Nicho- 


tribution to the discussion 
| is almost inexcusable. The 
las was, no doubt, a hard and in many ways a cruel one, and 
| had most of the characteristics of a military despotism, but then it 
| was the military despotism of a civilized man. No one in our 
time, even in Poland, has bad anything to dread from the Russian 
| Government if he avoided politics and obeyed the law. The law, 
however stern, was the same for all; property was secure; justice, 
| if more or less corrupted, was accessible; the police followed the 
| murderer or the thief, and he got his due; no man had to fear 
| more for his life or limbs, and no woman for her honor, throughout 
| the Czar’s dominions than throughout those of Queen Victoria. 
The taxes were even then fairly collected, the public liabilities 
honestly met, the public servants regularly paid. Sinee then the 
| worst abuses of the Nicholas system have disappeared, the serfs 
have been emancipated, and the whole machinery of the state 
brought very directly under the control of the, modern ideas of 
progress by which the Western nations are influ- 


humanity and 
enced. 

Any comparison between this state of society, between even 
Russian rule in Poland and the state of things in any part 
of Turkey, to the advantage of the latter, is very diseredita- 
ble. It would to show that whatever exemption 
| from annoyance or oppression the Turkish rayah enjoys in a 
| greater degree than the Russian subject is due to Turkish 
| carelessness and indolence; in no ease, or next to none, to a 
| fixed policy of benevolence or a persistent desire for the popular 
| 
| 


be easy 


welfare. The religious toleration is part of the hatred of trouble which 
“makes even the collection of the taxes a piece of unorganized bri- 
| gandage. But no liberty of worship can compensate for the absence 
of courts of justice, or for the want of police, or for the lawlessness 
and violence of the police, or for constant exposure to spolia- 
tion and outrage at the hands of an armed caste, raised by custom 
and tradition above the law; or for that most awful cloud over the 
life of Christians in Turkey, in the country districts, which makes 
the possession of a pretty daughter the source of an anxiety from 
which there is no respite, and which an accident or a piece of neg- 
lect may any moment of the night or day convert into a tremendous 
misfortune. It is easy for the European, who faces the Turk on 
equal terms, with his pistol in bis belt and a great government 
behind him, and the swelling pride of superior civilization in his 
heart, to philosophize over the possible mitigations of the Turkish 
Christian’s lot; but to those who have lived under it all this 
philosophizing is mockery, and Russia is disregarding it, and 
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whenever she moves, going right at the oppressor’s throat and 
bidding him beg for quarter, is establishing a hold on the imagina- 
tion and gratitude of the men of all Christian races in European 


Turkey which will hereafter probably make any division of the | 


Turk’s estate, in which she does not receive the lion’s share, a task 
to which neither fleets nor armies will be equal. She is aceumu- 


lating in all her quarrels with Turkey a great reserve of moral in- 


fluence among the populations on the spot, to which the finical 
discussions of Englishmen, as to whether the rayah is really as 
badly off as some say he is, whether he is as much massacred and 
robbed or as often impaled as Russian writers try to make out, only 
lend fresh strength. 


THE KEY TO CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 


o- attention of the President and his advisers having been engag- 

ed upon the problem how to get the Federal troops out of places 
they ought never to have been in, the more complicated enigma of 
the civil service has been necessarily postponed. Nor must we ex- 
pect that the thorough reformation so urgently demanded and so 
confidently promised will be speedily achieved. The disease is too 
deep-seated for any sudden cure. The conditions in which the civil 
service was left by the outgoing Administration may be likened to 
a bad ease of delirium tremens—the slow but sure product of a 
forty years’ debauch—from which the patient is to be rescued by 
gentle but firm and systematic treatment. 

A formidable embarrassment exists in the personnel of the ser- 
vice left by General Grant, which is in many cases so bad that amend- 
ment has to begin by an apparent violation of the principles of 
civil-service reform—that is, by removing persons from office out of 
hand. The principle of permanency in the public service is of the 
first importance, but it cannot be put in force unless the persons in 
office are fit to be retained; and the question of fitness must be 
determined by the Executive either by common notoriety, or by ex- 
amination of records already made, or after some considerable test 
of the qualifications and character of the incumbents. At present 
it may be assumed that all Federal officers have been appointed 
either at the behest of members of Congress for their efficiency in 
manipulating conventions and “ developing strength,” or through 
the persona! preference of the ex-President. Of the two sorts the 


Jatter are, perhaps, the worse, for the private likings and personal | 


grudges of General Grant, whether exercised in filling offices or 
emptying prisons, were about equally detrimental to the public 
interests. To build any kind of reform upon such a fourda- 
tion is a hard task, and all the harder since the attempt ex- 
poses the very principles of reform to a certain amount of local 
opprobrium. Smith or Jones, a noted incompetent and blatherskite, 
chosen for his unscrupulousness and want of self-respect, skilied only 


in cheating other people out of their choice in the party caucuses | 


and in stifling every honest conviction that dares show its front in 
public, suspected of bribery and known to be capable of it, has 
been handed down here and there as the raw material with which 
Mr. Hayes is to make a reformed civil service. It 
to expect that the neighbors and acquaintances of such echa- 
racters will see any reform under their baleful shadows, or that 
they will sanction by their votes the continuance of it. There 
is perhaps no city of the first, second, or third rank that eannot 
show one or more Federal office-holders whose past record and 
daily walk and conversation are effective and potent arguments 
against permanency in office. If the proposed and needed reform 
could be enforced by imperial ukase or irrepealable statute, we 
might impose upon this class of incumbents rules and regulations 
which should reduce the mischief they are eapable of to a minimum, 
and leave the rest to Time, taking care that their vacancies ulti- 
mately should be filled by better men, chosen upon better principles. 


But civil-service reform, like any other reform in a free govern- | 
| 


ment, can advance no faster than it is impelled by public opinion, 


and public opinion is liable to be affected more by the concrete | 


which it is based. 
disgust for civil-service reform than twenty philosophers can eves 


are sti!l following the old methods so pointedly condemned by I 


stores for the next campaign. 
this. 
civil service is very great, there is none whatever attending 
branch of it. 
forth that the Government expects their exclusive service in the 
duties of their respective positions, and that they are not to meddle 
with politics beyond casting their own votes at public elect 

and that any infraction of this rule will be followed by dismiss 
will smooth the way for all other retormatory steps in a wonde 


form means this, if it means anything. The publie oflieces a 
ported by the public revenue drawn from all citizens, and from 
Democrats as well as Republicans. 
taxes to build up one set or one party and to put down anothes 
the conspicuous shame of the American civil 
ourselves and of the world, and all the lesser troubles issue from it 


tion of the public tunds for the same end. 
be much the more advantageous and respectable, for if the offic: 

holders were remitted to a strict and exclusive attention to thei 
lawful duties, and the assistance intended to be given to political 
coteries were handed over to them at stated periods i 





is useless | 
| cians, while the other, being a later 


sugar coated with apoloyies. 


One Smith or Jones may produce 


counteract. 


It is not surprising that the incumbents of the Federal 


Haves in his letter of acceptance and his inaugural address. W 


few exceptions they are still acting as a trained body of sery 

to promote the political fortunes of those to whom they owe their 
| appointments, or to whom they faney they owe their retenti 
office, and the men of the 
here and there, are doing so for the express purpose of } 
others who will labor more effectively in the same vineyard | 


‘¢machine,” who are trving to oust thet 


will ackrowledge a different personal allegiance—the offices (] 
selves being regarded as so much ammunition and quarte 


It is time that a stop were | 
While the embarrassment attending a general reform oft the 


¢ 


An order issued to all Federal offtice-holders setting 


manner. Unless we greatly mistake the public temper it will be 
sanctioned by instant popular approval. It is not sufficient to say 
that the incumbents must not use their official positions io promot 
the interests of one man or one party at the expense of another 
Such an order would be open to construction, and a coueh-and-six 
would be driven through it straightway. Not to meddle with pot 
tics beyond casting their own votes at publie elections, and not to 


allow their subordinates to do so, is a requirement which cannot be 
evaded or explained away, any violation of which would be speedily 
reported to headquarters by the injured parties. Civil-service re 


ota) 


proces ds 1 


Taking the 
the eves of 


service 


In principle it is nowise different from making an annual apprepria 
Indeed, the latter wouid 


honey, 


we should, at least, bave a civil service unspoiled by the de 
work now put upon it. 


Assessments upon oflice-holders for « 


paign expenses are only a refinement of the existing system and 
quasi-public acknowledgment that the post-office and the « 

house are engines of corruption. Assessing the office-lolder’s ‘ 
and labor is the same thing in substance as assessing his salary | 


veterate custom has nade the one respectable in the eves of p 
invention, is still daubed and 
A few vears more of unchallenged 4 ra 


printed schedule or price-list of all 


tice would probably furnish us a 
the offices in the country, showing how much of the compensation it 
to Chandier 


or somebody else, to be used in keeping Chandler & Company in 


is lawful to retain and how much is to be handed over 


power. 
Fortunately, 
to give it validity. On the 


such an order does not require an act of Congress 
the Not that 


is any statute expressly forbidding the use of publie patron 


contrary, it is law now. 
there 
age for private and partisan ends, but since there is none authoriz- 
Nor can it be 
supposed that such an order woull be unweleome to the oflice- 
holders themselves, if they believed it would be honestly enforced. 


hele oO 


ing it, it is essentially unlawful as well as indecent. 


Low as the public service has fallen, we are not required to 


exhibitions of the system thau by the abstract principles upon } that they would complain if they found themselves relieved frow 
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mebody else’s job in the county eon- | condition in which they were heretofore held in Germany ; but with utter 
dy tipulated part of their income to earry the | scorn and contempt he rejects the idea that the Jews could ever become 


election. The present Adminis- 


‘ il chal 
to al t one blow, and for at least four 

il to cdo so irrespective of any other 

llaccomplish this and no other it will have 

( ! ( \fter four years of freedom from the 
died e present civil service, whose chief function 
Nie Opini nd rob citizens of their votes, he will be 


to annul or relax so beneficial a 


JOHANN JACOBY. 


Frerpure, April 8, 1877. 


[° the cold and the snow-storm the funeral procession was large 
h, on the 11th of March, wended its way to the Jewish synagogue 
of th ty of Kant But those who followed the hearse were certain- 
thousandth part of those who accompanied it with their 
ing tot ely ‘““There is not a single man in CGer- 
! who ¢ ki claim to have been his peer.” And vet the old 
t whom they carried to his last resting-place, was no great 
ho had filled the world with the fame of his discoveries or 
his brilliant eures. No great works of fiction or learning and research 
Wil nd down his name to future generations. Two volumes of moderate 
siz tain all the writings which he himself deemed worthy of being col- 
lect the lasting record of his life and labors.* There are some philo- 
80] land literary essavs—‘ Hegel und die Nachgeborenen,’ *‘ Kant und 
L . ‘Schiller,’ * G. E. Lessing, der Philosoph,’ ete —which are very 
highly valued by his more especial friends ; but though they certainly de 
serve to be read and, perhaps, even to be studied, still they could not save 
his name from being forgotten. The bulk of the two volumes is made up 
of a number of short political treatises, some still shorter political speeches, 
and some pretty long forensic arguments, all written in his own defence 
when his liberty and even his life were at stake under charges of the highest 
of political crimes. There are many grave and important political truths 
in th pages, but not one of them is new, or even presented in a new light. 
The writer on political questions may learn a good deal from the almost 
grand simplicity of the style, the soberness and clearness with which every 
t} hi is expressed, and the great logical power with which the whole 
argument is worked out into a chain of uncommon evenness and seeming 
per! n. But the student of political philosophy will be disappointed if 
he expects to find these volumes a rich mine, and the statesman will often 
turn away with scorn if not with disgust. The student of the history of 
Gi however, crvnot spare them, for they are themselves a part of 
this history, and, in part, of no little importance. But, then, the nearer 
we approach the present day the more the writings and speeches (the second 
volume s with a speech delivered September 14, 1870) cease to he a 
part of the history of Germany, until, at last, they can claim only the inte- 
rest of curiosity. In a certain sense, Johann Jacoby was dead long before 
he « With the present generation, the youne men of the nation, 
the Jacoby who was a living reality was the Jacoby of twenty-five 
and more years ago, of whom they only knew what they had read in 
books or heard from their fathers. And yet he who had ‘cut the table- 
cloth” between himself and almost every one of those with whom he once 
icted ; he, the patriot, who stood now among the Social- Democrats—those 
poor dreamers who, mostly, have to be satisfied with claiming the whole 
world as their country, because their hearts are not big enough and their 
blood not warm enough to render them capable of loving their own coun- 
try—he was carried to his grave without a single hand daring so much as 
iouch a single leaf of his hard-won iaurel-wreath. Surely, there is some- 
thing extraordinary in that. Such a career is, to say the least, strange ; 
and it uch a career, to be looked upon by the whole people with 
th respect, that is sstonishing. I cannot bethink myself of a 
s lent in the annals of Germany. 
| by, the son of a Jewish merchant in Kénigsberg, born on 
the 1-t fay, 1805, was by profession a physician. In 1883 he entered 
the field of literary strife as the champion of the emancipation of the Jews 
(*Ueber das Verhiiltniss des Herrn Streckfuss -zur Emancipation der 
Juden’ The young Jew candidly and gratefully acknowledges the 
sti hat have been taken towards raising the Jews from the Pariah-like 


Gesammelte Se! riften und Reden von Johann Jacoby.’ 1872. 


Hamburg. 





| 


end rest contented with anything less than perfect civil and political equal- 
d this equality not bestowed upon them as an act of grace, but 
vieided as the right which had been unjustly withheld for a thousand vears, 
lone. I 


and as aman can as little jump out of his own skin as Jacoby can help 


being a Jew in all his feelings and reflections 


This man knows of no compromise between principles, 


in the next eight vears, which, however, 
pen 


Some other treatises followed 
like the first, found but a limited circle of readers. One dash of his 
was to make the Rame of Jacoby a household word wherever German was 
spoken. Friedrich Wilhelm HI. had died, and his son, Friedrich Wilhelm 
IV., sat on the throne of the Hohenzollern. The genial homme @esprit, 
who liked to talk and who talked well enough to make him, as a private 
gentleman, the centre of attraction in any salon, was met with the high- 


est expectations by his people. Now at last the solemn promise would be 


fulfilled which Friedrich Wilhelm III. had given to his people on 
the 22d of May, 1815. Now, at last, the Peichstdnde would be 
summoned to Berlin, and Prussia become a constitutional monarchy. 
Alas! Friedrich Wilheim HIT. was weak, and the dupe and slave 
of his unfounded fears; Friedrich Wilkelm IV. intensely hated the 


idea of seeing any constitutional restraints put upon his absolutism. 
When the Landtag of the Province of Eastern Prussia reminded the king 
of the law of the 22d of May, 1815, he declared himself not bound by the 
promises of his father, and so much the less so because his father, before 
his death, had become convinced that a representation of the whole kingdom 
was incompatible with the welfare of the state ; he therefore gave instead of 
that a Landtag to each of the provinces. This event called forth the ‘ Vier 
Fragen, beantwortet von einem Ostpreussen (1841).’ The four questions 


were : ‘* What did the Sfinde wish?” ‘* What gave them the right ?” 
‘*What answer did they get ?” ‘‘ What remains for them to do?” The 


questions are discussed and answered with perfect coolness of temper, in 
the most respectful language, but with a directness and precision which admit 
of no refutation. The creation of the Provincial-Landtage is not the ful- 
filment of the promise of 22d of May, 1815; the people of Prussia have 
proved themselves by their deeds to be of age, therefore they have a right 
to demand that they be treated accordingly ; the decree of the 22d of May, 
1815, has never ceased to be the law of the land, because it has never heen 
formally and expressly repealed, as a law must be in order to become in- 
valid ; therefore Friedrich Wilhelm IV. is not only morally but also le- 
gally bound to fulfil the promise of his father. That, in a few words, is 
the gist of the argument, and the conclusion derived from it is : ** What 
remains tobe done ? Toclaim as a proven right what heretofore has been 
solicited as a favor.” 

The pamphlet sent an electric shock through the nation. The most 
simple-minded felt that a great political deed had been done. And the 
author did not hesitate to show how absolutely he was convinced that he 
The title-page of the treatise 
did not contain the author’s name ; but on the 23d of February, 1841, he 
sent it to the King, accompanying it with a letter in which he begged to 
place it under his protection, because the police had seized and confiscated 
it, though it had received the imprimatur of the censor. The answer was 
an indictment for several crimes, and among them for high treason. The 
suit in the lower courts deserves a lasting place in the annals of despotism ; 
but finally the historical word of the miller of Sans-souci, addressed to 
Friedrich the Great, was borne out once more by the facts: ‘‘ There are 
On the 19th of January, 1845, Jacoby was ac- 
Far from being spurred 


had claimed a right and nothing but a right. 


still judges in Berlin.” 
quitted of all the charges preferred against him. 
on to any resh step by his popularity ard his final triumph over servile 
judges, he calmly and collectedly bided his time ; but when it came he 
returned to the charge with increased vigor and undiminished resoluteness, 
‘Das kinigliche Wort Friedrich Wilhelm ITI.’ (1845) again brought him 
into court to answer the charge of the crimen lesew majcstatis; again 
the lower court found him guilty, and again he was finally acquitted. 
Jacoby’s historical task was done. To force an unwilling government 
to the practical recognition of the general principle that the people are 
not created for the sake of the government, and that they had out- 
grown the rules and practices of the nursery—no man was better able to do 
that than he. But when by the revolution of 1848 he was called upon to 
act the part of a legislator, he failed at every step. His doctrinarianism 
did not go so far as to let him join the Republican patriots from Baden, 
though, in theory, he was as decided a Republican as any of them. He was 
very far from being aware of the fact that one had to be satisfied with very little 
if anything at all was to be attained. He opposed the idea of uniting Ger- 
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many under an emperor. And why ? ‘The German people have, indeed, 
spared existing thrones; but they 


ones.” The governments were fast regaining their strength and collecting 


certainly had*no desire to erect new 


their forces, while the Parliament in Frankfort was sinking still faster into 
the condition of a debating club, and he was still fuily convinced that the 
thrones only stood by the grace of the people. ‘* The unity of Germany 
ean only be furthered if all the governments of the states yield obedience 
without reserve to the behests of the Parliament in Frankfort.” It was 
the dream of a political child ; but the dreaming child at least lived up to 
his convictions like a hero of ancient Rome. lie dared to tell the King 
of Prussia in his own palace at Sans-souci : ‘* It is the great misfortune of 
kings that they do not want to hear the truth.” After the rump-parhia- 
ment at Stuttgart had been dispersed by the military, he took refuge 
in Switzerland; but as soon as he read in the newspapers that a 
charge of high treason had been preferred against him, he returned to fight 


” 


once more with his tongue for his head. This time he stood before a jury 


and they acquitted him unanimously. His head was safe, but his hopes 
were gone for the time being. Up to the end of 1858 he stood perfectly 
aloof from political life. 
Government as Prince Regent brought him again on the stage at the 
Iie resumed his old place 
ostentation and with a moderate programme. Yet all his 
sad experiences had not sharpened his eyes for the realities of politics. 


The accession of the present Emperor to the 


head of the Democratic party in Prussia. 
without 


Though his heart beat for Germany, the influences of his Jewish 
citizen of 
As early as the 5th of June, 1848, he had said to his Berlin 
**With all our political thinking and striving, Jet us 
keep one thing steadily in view—political liberty is not the highest, not 
the last aim; it must only open the way to a higher, the social 
task, only serve as a means to elevate and ennoble man, to attain the wel- 
fure of ali, which is founded en moral liberty. This aim can be 
attained, not through one people, however powerful it be, but only 
through the inteiligent brotherly co-operation of all nations.” Now, 
the dawn of the political greatness of the Fatherland warped his judg- 
ment entirely. He opposed in the Landtag the creation of the Nord- 
deutsche Bund, and he alone refused to grant Bismarck the asked-for 
indemnity. After that nobody could be astonished to find him the decided 
opponent of the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine. This heresy at last 
brought him into a Prussian fortress, with the acquaintance of which he 
had so often been threatened. On the 20th of September, 1870, General 
Vogel von Falkenstein had him arrested for a speech he had made a few 
days before, and kept him confined in Boyen till October 26, without even 
deigning to ask what he had to say in his defence. 


extraction drove him irresistibly into the feggy notions of 
the world. 
constituents : 


This outrage cast a new 
lustre on the head of the old man in the gyes even of those who considered 
him politically lost for ever. Hither the times did not understand him or 
he did not understand the times. Two years later he joined the Social- 
Democrats ; but, when they elected him in Saxony to ihe Reichstag, he 
declined entering once more the national legislature. 

In 1865 his friend Moritz Hartmann wrote : 


* . irshien er stets ein Spartaner zu sein, 
Der langin Athen st idirte ; 

kin Sohn d rstoa der hinterdrein 

Bei Plato hospitirte.’ 


That expresses, in a beautiful manner, the present opinion of Germany on 


Johann Jacoby, and will, I think, be the judgment of history. 


Correspondence. 





CRIME AND HANGING IN MAINE. 


To tue Epiror or Tut Nation: 


Sir: An editorial in the Portland Press of April 21, in reply to a para- 
graph in your paper on ** Murder in Maine,” is calculated and was pro- 
bably designed to mislead its readers living outside of Maine. The facts 
are these; Maine was admitted to the Union in 1820, and began 
independent existence with an unmistakable capital punishment law. 
During the first seventeen years only two capital convictions took plac 
each resulting in an execution. In 1837 the law wasso amended as practi 
cally to leave its execution optional with the governor. But the operation 
of this two faced statute was not generally understood until 1845, when the 
third capital conviction took place, twenty-five years after the organization 
of the State. As soon as it was found that under the law of 1837 “the 
gallows tad been practically abolished,” to quote the language of the Prcas 


its 
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and other opponents of the death-penalty, capital crime began to multiply 
in a geometrical ratio, until in 1860 Maine had become notorious for its 
murders. This was before the war, to which it is fashionable to attribute 
so large a share of modern crime. Yet during those fifteen vears no 
derer was executed. Indeed, from 1854 to 1864, a period of thirty vears 
no execution took place in Maine 

At length a State-prison convict, perhaps emboldened by this neglect 


murdered his warden, and for this act, singularly enough, he was hung by 


Gov. Corry, as if the slaving of a prisoner's natural enemy were a more 
atrocious crime than the murdering of a wife ora friend. So illogical an 
enforcement of the capital law, of course, produced little effect, amd mu 
dering went on until, in 1869, Gov. Chamberlain executed Harris, a neg 
for the murder and rape of two old women. But his suecess ix 
Perham, refused to enforce the law. and capital crime soon proceeded more 
rapidly than ever, until, in 1875, the Legislature passed an honest law 


storing the death-penalty without evasion, and in June of that vear W 
and Gordon were hung for the murder of five or six victins—man, women 
and children. 


The combined effect of the new law and this double execution w 
mistakable : during the entire year following its enach) 
Sul Lomici le cconrrs l tA Va nN ! ad 1 ‘ th tt s l a “Y aes 
stantly took his own life. Unhappily, the Legislature of ISt6, by a very 
small majority, abolished capital punishment by an act which took eff 
Mareh 24, 1876. The result of this unfor:unate unwillingness to let 
well enough alone is seen in the murder record of the ¢ 


twelvemonth, which exhibits no less than ten unlawful homi 


more than the number which you stated. A’ majority were, as ¥. 


say, ** family murders.” Page shot his wife almost within sight of 
State- House, within eight davs after the law protecting him from the gal 
lows took effect. Finn cut the throat of his daughter Maud, aged 4, 


and then split her head in two with an axe, at Waldboro, May 23.) Herrin 
shot his son-in-law at Canaan, three days af > Tibl 
drowned her son Hiram, aged 5 months, at Boothbay, September 19 


Ianthe Morgan mas “8 her infant’s head and broke its peck at Bethe! 
October 23, aided by her sister, Mrs. Libby Sloth these women have beer 
indicted and convict ze of murder, And this morning’s Press (April 25) 
discloses a new ** family murder,” Mary M. MeDonald having smothered her 
own son in a privy-vault in Cape Elizabeth, March 18, for which murder 
she has, on her own confession, been committed to jail to await indict 
ment, the body having been discovered yesterday. Geo. U. Richardson 


g 

was murdered by unknown rgeng at Norway, March 6, according to the 
coroner's jury. On the night of tober 13 an entire family of three 
generations, the grandfather of 74 ~ C widk wed daughter of 34, and the only 
granddaughter of 4 were massacred at Bucksport, and the family mansion 
burned down, by a retired sea captain of the town, who was committed to 
jail to await his trial May 2, at the first term of court for the county held 
since the triple murder—a fuct suppressel by the * Press.’ The number 
of murders ought probably to be increased to e’eren, for another dead body 
was found yesterday in a rubbish-heap in this city, much decomposed, and 
probably the victim of foul play 

It is to be remembered that our population does not much, if any, ex- 
ceed 600,000, and has decrease within the past twenty years, and it is a 
significant fact that these murders have been perpetrated in the rural dis 
tricts or in comparatively small towns, and, with one exception, by cur 
Another alarming result of the abolition of the death- 
capital. During 


native-born citizens. 
penalty has been a startling increase of high crimes 
the year 1876 the number of our State-prison convicts has risen from 148 
to 171, a gain of neariy sixteen per cent., and the last Legislature, in Feb- 
ruary, was obliged to appropriate $15,000 toward an enlargement of th« 
prison, although sixty-eight convicts had beea removed from it to fill jail- 
workshops, built: within “the past three or four years, at a cost of over 
$60,000, to accominodate prisoners sentenced for not more than three 
vears ! 

The foregoing facts, which will not be denied by the Press, demonstrate 
spite of our rigid prohibitory legislation for the past twenty-six 
vears, during which between thirty and forty liquor laws have been passed, 
crime has never been so defiant or so rapidly on the increase in our Stat 
At no period in the history of Maine has the social problem presented so 
rloomy and alarming an aspect to the friends of law and order as in this 
vear of grace 1877, one year after the abolition of the death-penalty. Only 
six days after the opening of the second vear after that Jegislation a bey 
of fourteen in the country town of Bowdoin deliberately shot his father, 
under circumstances that offered not 2 ray of palliation, and, although the 


crime elicited a thrill of horror in other States, the parricide has obtained 
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by those who ought to know that nine tenths of the intem- 
} i n Maine forty vears ago has been suppressed, and 
! Lot education has been, it is to be presumed, greatly advanced 
Po neornmia hools and a quadrupled expenditure for educa- 
If drunkeuness and ignorance have as much to do with 
is been supposed, what explanation can be given for so enormous 
: ition of murder and other high crime in a single generation, 
t population receding in numbers and rapidly becoming temperate 
nt? T send you the last annual report of the warden and in- 
f our State Prison x * * 


PorRTLAND, M&., April 25, 1877 


PENNSYLVANIA CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 
lo rue Epiror or THE NATION : 

Six: When Mr. Hayes was inaugurated the editor of the Republican 
paper in this place had been for eight years our postmaster. Following the 
time honored custom which was in vogue when rotation in office was the 
rule, he began to circulate among his political faction of the Republican 
party a petition for reappointment. The man was thoroughly objection- 
able, being a virulent partisan of the Cameron school, who has used the 
office for political purposes. Thereupon the business citizens of the place 
set to work sending in remonstrances to the Postmaster-General, and also 
charges that the incumbent had abused his official power in various ways, 
to the injury and inconvenience of the inhabitants. Lenclose the assessor's 
published list of special, that is business taxpayers, and have marked those 
who have notified the Postmaster-General that a change is desired. From 
it you will infer that substantially the entire business community are op- 
posed to this man’s reappointment, 

The two sets of papers went to Washington, and the postmaster went 
with one of them, and in due time he was reappointed for four years more. 
The Democratic paper here exultingly asked if this did not demonstrate the 
falsity and humbug of Hayes’s civil-service reform, and congratulated its 
wlherents on the certainty of a split in the local Republican party. Like 
your Indiana correspondent, [ ask is this real civil-service reform ; or is 
there such a thing as Pennsylvania civil-service reform, the blessings of 
which do not extend to other States ? Please also observe that the ‘* new 
rule” does not here ** work both ways,” and certainly does not explain the 
contradictions of the Pennsylvania case.—- Respectfully, 

| a fe 8 


rirvusviuue, Pa., April 27, 1877 
I 


Neither on this ease can we undertake to express an opinion, 
as there may be facts in it of which “ X. Y. Z.” is not informed ; but 
we are informed from Washington that the President very properly 
leaves the appointments (under proper civil-service instructions) 
to the Postmaster-General, and he, feeling the embarrassment of 
dealing with appointments for his political opponents, leaves those 
in the Northern States to Assistant Postmaster-General Tyner, the 
who was appointed Postmaster-General for the purpose 
Whether a gentleman 


ventlema 
of “organizing victory ” in Indiana last fall 
who was selected by one administration to * organize victory ” with 
the Post-Oftice should be selected by another to organize civil-ser- 
vice reform we need not stop to enquire. It seems tolerably certain 
from Mr. Tyner’s antecedents that, so far as he is coneerned, no one 
politically offensive to himself or to Senator Morton will be ap- 
pointed postmaster in Indiana, and that no one politically endeared 
to the Messrs. Cameron will be removed in Pennsylvania. The 
President undoubtedly designs to do all that he has promised, but 
he has to deal with taets as they are presented to him by his subor- 
dinates, his personal examination of all the papers of every case 
being absolutely out of the question; and we hazard the guess that 
in the cases of our correspondents the real facts were never made 
known to him.—Ep. NATION. ] 


— 


-~ otes. 


\j R HENRY JAMES, Jr, has in the Galary for May an article on the 
‘ London theatres which gives a picture of the present condition of the 


English stage in sharp contrast to that given of the French stage in the 
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jnittal by a verdict of ** manslaughter” and a sentence of previous number. Much that is here said of London might be said of New 


York, though the connection between the stage and the popular character 
would be more difficult to trace. Most of our plays come from France ; we 
tuke the same childlike pleasure in ‘* realism,” and derive the same naif 
and uncritical enjoyment out of play-going that Mr. James notices in Lon- 
den. The price we give for our seats is less, but the same white cravated 
master of ceremonies ushers us into it; and the audience with us, too, is 
respectable, well-dressed, and quiet. But, notwithstanding some general 
points of resemblance, there would be great difficulty in making out such a 
connection between any ordinary scene in an American restaurant and the 
American stage, as Mr. James acutely manages to find between his little 
scene in an English pastry-cook’s shop and the Anglo-Saxon drama as it 
exists to-day. And this leads us to say that we think Mr. James attributes 
perhaps too much weight to the moralistic turn of modern England in 
disqualifying it for appreciating and producing a drama. Certainly, 
we have succeeded as little on this side of the water, and our failure 
will hardly be attributed to excessive morality. The gorgeous opera- 
house which the late Mr. James Fisk, jr., erected at the corner of 
Twenty-third Street and Eighth Avenue, was built out of the plunder 
of a great public highway by a man who robbed the public on a gi 
gantic scale for years, and was a representative and leader of a civiliza- 
tion as corrupt as the strangest products of any previous age; but even 
his wickedness and that of his time did not improve the stage. If wicked- 
ness is all we need for the production of a good stage and appreciative 
audiences, the granite hills of New England alone could probably furnish 
enough to fill the world with good theatres. Probably the condition 
of the Anglo-Saxon stage is due to a variety of causes which, if we were 
called upon to give them any single name, we should be inclined to call the 
general spread of democracy, and equality of condition, capacity, dress, and 
manners. The democratic ideal, pure and simple, is a world in which one 
person is exactly like another in ali respects, and it is obvious to any one 
who has given any attention to the dramatic art that the nearer this ideal is 
rexnched, the more hopeless the position of the stage. What the stage 
undertakes to do is, as Mr. James says, to reproduce life—not with a slavish 
photographie reality, but imaginatively. The means which it uses are men 
and women who, on a stage remotely suggesting or reproducing natural 
scenery, streets, rooms, woods, lakes, and so on, and at a distance of a few 
dozen yards from the eye, assume certain characters, and then perform 
certain acts and speak certain words as they would do in real life were 
they the characters they take. For such an art to convey an impression of 
reality, it is obvious that the originals of the characters must be sufficiently 
distinct and recognizable to reconcile the spectator to the extreme coarse 
ness of the method. He must be made to forget the patent deception of the 
surroundings, which are far more ‘ theatrical” than in any other art, by 
the vividness of the types presented in them. But, as modern society has be 


| come more and more uniform, the destruction of the old types has proceeded 


with a rapid pace, and instead of them has made his appearance the 
‘average man,” an excellent person no doubt in his way, but unfitted for 
‘he theatre. The Ga/ary also contains an article by John D. Champlin, jr., 
on some * irregularities” in the seal of the United States, from which it 
appears that the seal as it exists is no more than half a seal of the United 
Siates, no reverse having ever been made, while, besides this, several altera- 
tions have been introduced into the original design without any authority 
In the legal seal, for instance, the eagle held in his sinister talon a 
In the 
existing seal, which we owe apparently to Webster, he is allowed only six—a 
number suggesting a shameful reduction of the area of freedom. No au- 
It is interesting to notice what 


of law 
bundle of thirteen arrows, a number which had a real significance. 


thority for any change has been discovered. 
we escaped in taking the eagle. Of the original committee on a device for 
a seal, Benjamin Franklin proposed a representation of Moses dividing 
the Red Sea, with Pharaoh overwhelmed in the waters; Jefferson, the 
Israelites in the wilderness led by a cloud by day and a pillar of fire by 
night, and *‘ on the other side Hengist and Horsa, the Saxon chiefs from 
whom we claim the honor of being descended,” further identified as being 
the authors of the ‘‘ political principles and form of government we have 
John Adams proposed the choice of Hercules, ‘the hero 
Virtue, pointing to her rugged mountain on one 


assumed - 
resting on his elub ; 
hand and persuading him to ascend ; S/oth, glancing at her flowery paths 
of pleasure, wantonly reclining on the ground, displaying the charms both 
of her eloquence and person, to seduce him into vice” ; but he admitted 
that the design was too ‘‘ complicated” and not original. 

—Mr. Clarence Cook, who, if he were less impressed with the strength 
of his own powers as a humorist, would be master of a beiter style, 
has been contributing some articles to Scribner's on household furniture, 
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which he is apparently bringing to a termination. Some time ago we took 
the liberty of remarking that Mr. Cook's readers ought to guard themselves 
against believing that all the pretty things of which they found pictures in 
his pages could be bought or made cheaply, and pointed out that Mr. 
Cook’s own references to the subject of cost were not as frank as they might 
be. He first declared that many of ‘the best things in house decorating 
and furnishing are those that cost least,” and, on our objecting to his 
course in this matter as ‘‘ tortuous,” replied that he stood by all he had 
said *tabout economy and simplicity ”; but declared also that the eostliness 
of pretty articles such as he wishes us to buy ‘‘does not affect us, because 
their costliness is in their material, and it was not their material, 
but their forms, that was the subject of praise,’’ and suggested that if we 
could not pay for mahogany we might buy pine—to us an entirely unsatis- 
factory proposal 
devious ways, and candidly admits, as a sincere devotee of moral furniture 


In the present number, however, he abandons these 


ought, that people here in America, “unless they give a great deal more 
time to it than they ought to be able to afford,” . . . ‘‘ecannot furnish 
their houses elegantly and individually on a little money.” This is exactly 
what we said a year ago, and we are glad to see that Mr. Cook is convinced 
of his error, though, as a devotee of truthful and worthy art, he ought to 
have cried peccavi before. He is still of opinion, however, that we might 
have pretty furniture which should still be cheap and well made, and de 
clared that ‘‘there is a fortune in store for any one who to-day will supply 
the public with well-made, well-designed furniture—well-designed both for 
It can be done by first getting from com- 
petent hands designs that have been thoroughly thought out, reduced to 
their simplest elements, and so planned that they can be made in quanti- 
ties—on the same principle that Canal Street furniture is made, the diffe- 
rence being in the workmanship and in the design.” We hope it may 
Mr. A. R. Macdonough has a readable article on ‘* Sea-Trout Fish- 
ing” in the provinces—a sport which is yearly becoming better known to 
Americans. Mr. Macdonough is a sceptie on the subject of flies, of which 


beauty and use—at cheap rates. 


be so. 


he Says : 


“The indifference of sea-trout about kind, when they arein the humor to 

take any, almost warrants the belief of some anglers that they leap in mere 
sport at whatever chances to be floating. It is true that they will take in- 
credible combinations, as if color-blind and blind to form. But experiments 
on their caprice are not safe. If their desire is to be tempted, that may 
most surely be done with three insects, adapted to proper places an‘ seasons 
One need not go beyond the range of a red-bodied fly, with blue tip and 
wood-duck wings, for ordinary use ; a small all-gray fly for low water in 
bright light, and a yellowish fly, green-striped and winged with curlew 
feather, for a fine cast under alders after the patriarchs.” 
This we believe to be the simple truth with regard to these trout, all loca, 
reports to the contrary notwithstanding. An article on Smith College 
contains some pictures of interiors which, we fear, may cause a pang of 
regret in the minds of male readers that the college admits one sex only. 


—The Atlantic for May is a very good number. Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams, jr.. contributes a curious piece of local history on the ‘ May-pole 
of Merry Mount,” familiar to most readers through Hawthorne's descrip- 
tion of the dispersal of Morton’s godless crew by the authorities. Mr. Ad- 
ams’s researches do not add much to Hawthorne’s imaginative sketch, but 
his paper (apparently the first of a series) is an excellent bit of antiquarian 
historical writing of that sort which carries us back to the time and place 
of the acts narrated in a way that most of the writing about the early epi- 
sodes in the history of this country fails todo. The Puritans, with their pro- 
saic earnestness, their Protestant religion, their Bible, and their avoidance of 
form and ceremonial, seem almost to belong to the modern world, and as 
we always in imagination people the past New England with them, we are 
apt to forget to how very remote a past the year 1627—with Cromwell and 
Hampden yet unknown names, Lord Bacon and Shakspere just dead, 
Guido, Rubens, and Rembrandt alive, Henry IV. lately murdered by Ra- 
vaillac, Richelieu in power, Louis XIV. unborn, and the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew a recent event—really carries us. Mr. George 
E. Waring, jr., discusses the ‘‘ Life and Work of the Eastern Farmer” 
in an article in which he exposes a good many of the fallacies with regard 
to farmers’ lives which have come down to us with the traditions of acri- 
cultural existence on the shores of the Mediterranean or in England, and 
proposes a remedy for the hard, solitary life of the New England farmer, 
consisting of the adoption by him of a village life combined with farming 
at a distance. No doubt much of the solitude of his existence would be 
taken away by this change, but is not the agricultural progress of New 
England carrying him in another direction ? Are not the facilities of 
locomotion and the growth of large towns making the system of small 
farms in parts of New England give way to farming on a large scale, in 
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which ownership implies capital, and the farmer reverts from the position 
of proprietor to that of farmer in the strict sense of the word—one wh« 
farms another's land ? 

—The growing interest in folk-lore and popular literature is manifested 
by the recent establishment, in France and Italy, of two journals devoted 
to these subjects. The first, Wedusine (** Revue de Mythologie, Lit 
populaire, Traditions et Usages”), of which MM. H. Gaidoz et E.R 
are the editors, appears twice a month in numbers of sixteen quarto | 


The first six numbers, Jan. 5-March 20, are before us, and constitute 

valuable contribution to French folk lore. The scope of the pertodtoal, as 
its title indicates, is verv large, and embraces everything from } t 
tales and superstitions to nursery rhymes and children’s games. At g 
the most noteworthy articles are a number of tales from Brittany collected 


by M. Luzel, Creole tales by M 
from Metz, and several tales from Picardie contributed by M. Carnoy 


Lovs. Bruevre, a version 


addition to these, there are several popular songs accompanied by 


the first of a series of articles on peculiar costumes, and a large nun 
customs, loeal traditions, ete. We notice among other things ¢! 
in Normandy of preparing a banquet for the dead on the evening of . A 
Saints’ Day, the sacrifice of a chicken before entering a new t 
The department of ** Formulettes” is very rich, containing rhymes used by 
children in ‘‘ counting out” in their games, and the formulas ! 
still write in their books to prevent their loss. Here is one of the { 

“ Aspice Pi: rrot per 

Qui hune iibrum 


si hune librum reddidisset 
Pierrot pendu non fuisset.” 


Then follows the picture of Pierrot hanging on the gallows. It is to be 
hoped that the new periodical will awaken an interest in France 1 


preservation of its popular tales, ete. Less has been done there than i , 
country in Europe except Spain, and it will soon be too Jate to give thy 
world collections like those of the Grimms and Pitre. 

—The Italian periodical is entitled Rirista di Letterainra pe and 
is edited by Francesco Sabatini. It will appear quarterly, in numbers of 
about eighty pages. The first number contains an excellent introductior 
by the editor, on the value of popular literature and its scientifie study 
Then follows, also by the editor, the first really seientifi lection of KR 
man Folk-Songs. This instalment contains the political songs which extend 
from the XVIIth century down to the present day. All the prominent 
events of the present century are noted, from the expulsion of the Jesuits 


and the establishment of the Republic to the Franco Prussian war and t] 
occupation of Rome by the Italian The last one of these songs is 
amusing from the mistake it contains, and which we sho 


in Rome 


troops. 
Jd hardly expect 


It begins : ‘* Orland’ al ponte !" but of course refers to Horatius 


Cocles. Pitré contributes an article on the signs and yestures of the Sicilian 
people, which confirms all that has been said of the marvellous ability of 
the Neapolitans and Sicilians to communicate their thoughts by sig 


Many of these gestures have an historical origin, and some of the inseri 
tions in the shops may be found also in ours, as ‘* Pay to-day, and trust t 
morrow,” ete. There is also an interesting article on All Souls’ Day in 
Cataionia, by Maspons vy Labros. He mentions, among other customs, one 
in Tarragona which is practically the same as the feasts of the dead still 
observed in Normandy. The reader of Tylor’s ‘ Primitive Culture’ cin, 


p. 26 et seq.) can add these examples to the great mass already accumulat 


ed 
The custom, we may add, still sur 
vives in Sicily. The other articles consist of a collection of popular songs 
from the Romagna (in the neighborhood of Cento)and a number of inscrip 


The number closes with a bibli 


tions on the walls in Rome. 
| 


i 
notices. From the latter we learn that Pitré is editing a collection of 
Genoese and Piedmontese popular tales, and will shortly publish a volume 
10 della Sacteta Romana 


di Storia Patria was published in March, and contains, among other things, 


The first number of the Archi 


} 


the first of a series of articles by Corvisieri on ‘* Popular Roman Festivals 
of the Middle Ages.” 

—A. Bartoli, professor in the Instituto Superiore at Florence, and well 
known in Italy as the author of an excellent history of early Italian litera 
ture now appearing in parts at Milan, has recently published an interesting 
little work on * Boccaccio and his Sources* (‘1 Precursori del Boecaccio e 
aleune delle sue Fonti.”. Florence, 1876, pp. 86). It has long been the 
fashion to say that the great Italian novelist plundered the French fab/iawr, 
Bartoli shows, we think, quite conclusively that this is incorrect and that 
it by no means follows because a novel of the ‘ Decamerone’ and a fa/liau 
have a common subject that the latter is the source of the former. He 
suggests that the fubliauz and the ‘ Decamerone’ may have a common source 








in the vast mass of popular tales which constituted the material from 
which such collections as the ‘Gesta Romanorum’ and the fubliaur 
“ lrawt Dire ess a very suggestive one, and its appearance very 
tim The mania for parallelism in tales, ete, has reached its height, 
ind has done good service in collecting material for the critic to work on. 
WI 1 now is a more careful comparison of the separate tales with 
iblishing the sourees When this is done, we have no doubt 
vill be found that those stories which are the most popular are in most 
lependent—that is, not copied from any one version, but taken 

directly from the original source of all, popular tradition. 


Professor Pio Rajna, of Milan, has recently published his long-looked- 
for work on the sources of the ‘Orlando Furioso’ (‘ Le Fonti dell’ Orlando 
Furioso.” Florence, 1876). 
bution to the Ariosto festival (May, 1875), but the author found that his 
work had assumed such proportions that it would not be possible to com- 
at that date, and it was not published until the end of the past 
many of tie old editions of the 


The work was originally intended as a contri- 


ple te it 
year. The idea of the work is not new 
‘Furioso’ have indications of the sources of various episodes in the poem, 
and some of the modern editions, notably Panizzi’s, and Bolza’s ‘ Manuale 
Ariostesco,’ contain elaborate references to the sources. They are, how- 
ever, for the most part limited to the most apparent imitations of classical 
of Bojardo, Rajna’s plan is en- 
tirely different, and his task one of great magnitude. It is no less than a 


sources and the ‘ Orlando Innamorato’ 


minute examination of the entire ‘ Furioso,’ and comparison of jt with the 
whole mass of romances of chivalry, ete , which preceded it. The author 
has also examined a large number of inedited romances, and his work can 
only be compared to that done by Bowle for his famous commentary on 
* Don Quijote’ (6 vols., London, 1781). An introduction of fifty-six pages 
gives a general survey of the field down to the time of Ariosto; then fol- 
low twenty chapters containing the detailed examination of the ‘ Furioso.’ 
The French romances most frequently cited are: ‘Guiron le Courtois,’ 
* Lancelot,’ all inedited. The results 
Ariosto’s obligations to Bojardo 


‘ Bret’ (the romance of Tristan), and 
of Rajna’s investigation are briefly these : 
are many and great ; he owes little to the Italian romances of chivairy, 
and a great deal to the French. His most important sources, however, were 
classical ones, and he has drawn largely on the ‘ Metamorphoses,’ ‘ neid,’ 
‘ Thebaid,’ ‘ Argonautica,’ etc. Rajaa closes with a few pages devoted to the 
question whether the merit of Ariosto is diminished by his frequent appro- 
priations from the works of others. This question he answers in the nega- 
Ariosto took his material wherever he 
found it, but his genius made it his own. This handsome volume, of over 
five hundred pages, will henceforth be indispensable for the study of the 
great poet, and at the same time is a fine monument to the patient research 


tive, as we think others will do. 


and high scholarship of the author. 


—Irom the very flattering notices which the English journals have ac- 
corded to the new volumes of Victor Hugo's ‘ Légende des Siécles,’ it is 
apparent that the writer has lately become almost the fashion in England— 
a fact to be attributed in a measure to the influence of the ‘* awsthetie ” 
school, or, to speak more correctly, probably, of Mr. Swinburne, who, as 
we know, swears by Victor Hugo, and whose judgments seem to appeal less 
forcibly to the English sense of humor than they do to a corresponding 
quality on this side of the Atlantic. Be this as it may, however, Victor 
I{ugo’s new volumes are as characteristic as might have been expected—as 
violent and extravagant in their faults, and in their fine passages as full of 
imaginative beauty. Apropos of the sense of humor, the absence of this 
quality is certainly Victor Hugo's great defect—the only limitation (it must 
be confessed it is a very serious one) to his imaginative power. It should 
teach him occasionally to kindle Mr. Ruskin's ‘lamp of sacrifice.” This 
* nouvelle s¢rie” of the ‘ Légende des Siécles’ is not a continuation of the 
first group of poems which appeared under this name ; it is rather a return 
to the same ground, the various categories under which the first poems ap- 
peared being supplied with new recruits. These categories are too nume- 
they stretch from the creation of the world to 
It isan immense plan, and shows on the au- 


rous to be mentioned here ; 
tue current vear of grace. 

nly an extraordinary wealth of imagination, but a remark- 
able degree of research. It is true that Victor Hugo’s researches are often 
rather pedantically exhibited ; 
names, dragged together from dusty corners of history and legend, and strung 
often with a great deal of ingenuity. Ile is too fond 
of emulating Homer's catalogue of Sut he has what the French 
for picturesque subjects: 


the story, for instance, of a certain king of 


no poet was ever so fond of queer proper 


together rhythmically 
ulati the ships. 
eall an extraordinary sent These two volumes 


contain many examples of it ; 
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Arragon who gives his son a blow on the cheek, whereupon the proud and 
sensitive young man, outraged, retires into the desert. The father, ag- 
grieved at his desertion and greatly sorrowing, descends into the sepulchral 
erypt where his own father is buried, and there, apostrophizing the bronze 
statue on his tomb, complains of the young man’s ingratitude and weeps. 
After this has gone on some time he feels, in the darkness, the statue stroke 
his cheek tenderly with its great hand. ‘‘ L’Aigle du Casque,” one of the 
best things in the two volumes, is the tale of a certain Northumbrian baron 
of the dark ages, Lord Tiphaine—Victor Hugo’s English names are always 
very queer. He has a duel with a young Scotch noble—a delicate stripling 
many years his junior, and on the latter taking fright and fleeing from 
him, he pursues him a whole summer’s day, over hill and dale, and at last 
overtakes him and murders him. The story of the chase and its various 
episodes is a specimen of Victor Hugo at his best. When the brutal North- 
umbrian has hacked his victim to death the brazen eagle perched upon his 
helmet suddenly becomes animate, utters in a rancorous scream its detesta- 
tion of the dead, bends over and with its beak and talons tears his face to 
pieces, and then spreading its wings sails majestically away. Victor Hugo 
excels in leading a long narrative piece of verse up to a startling climax of 
this kind, related in the half-dozen closing lines. These volumes contain 
the usual proportion of fulsome adulation of Paris and of the bloodiest 
chapters in its history—that narrow Gallomania which makes us so often 
wonder at times, not whether the author is, after all, a great poet, but 
whether he is not very positively and decidedly a small poet. But, outside 
of this, this new series of what is probably his capital work contains plenty 
of proofs of his greatness—passages and touches of extraordinary beauty. 
No poet has written iike Victor Hugo about children, and the second of 
these volumes contains a masterpiece of thiskind. ‘‘ Petit Paul” is simply 
the history of a very small child whose mother dies and whose father takes 
a second wife—a coarse, hard woman, who neglects the little boy. Before 
his father’s second marriage he has been much with his grandfather, who 
delights in him—‘‘ Oh! quel e¢leste amour entre ces deux bonshommes.” 
The grandfather dies and is buried, to Paul's knowledge, in the village 
churchyard, The stepmother comes ; the child’s life is miserably changed, 
and at last, one winter’s night, he starts out, and, not having been missed, 
is found the next morning dead in the snow at the closed gate of the 
cemetery. We must quote the lines in which the author describes him 
while he is meditating this attempt to rejoin his grandfather, the other 
bonhomme ; on hearing his step-mother caress his step-brother, lately born ; 
* Paul se souvenait avec la quantité 
De mémoire qu aura‘ent les agneaux et les ruses 
u'il s’¢tait entendu dire les mémes choses. 

li prenait dans un coin, a terre, ses repas ; 

Il etait devenu muet, ne parlait pas. 

Ne pleurait plus, L’enfance est parfois sombre et forte, 

Souvent 1] regardait lugubrement la porte,” 

—M. Ernest Legouvé, the French dramatist, the literary partner of 
Scribe and the author of,‘ Médée,’ suggested to the editor of the Temps 
newspaper the publication from time to time in the feuilleton of that jour- 
nal of little comedies suitable for private theatricals, more particularly in 
country houses. His suggestion was adopted. A series of bright little 
plays, for the most part written especially for the occasion, and all admi- 
rably suited for performance by amateurs in private houses, appeared in 
the Temps. Ten of these have now been published in a neat volume of 
about three hundred pages, under the title proposed by M. Legouvé, ‘ Thé- 
itre de Campagne’ (New York: F. W. Christern). Besides the prefatory 
letter, in which he points out the need for some such collection as this, M. 
Legouvé contributes three of the plays. The remainder are the work of 
M. Henri Meilhac, M. Henri de Bornier (the author of ‘La Fille de Ro- 
land’), M. Ernest d’Hervilly, and others less known but hardly less skilful 
or ingenious. For the benefit of those who think of the manners and morals 
of the contemporary French stage as Dr. Johnson thought of the manners 
and morals of Lord Chesterfield’s letters, it may be said that none of these 
little plays is in the least immoral and, with the exception, indeed, of two 
of the ten, ‘ Paturel,’ by M. Meilhac, and ‘Les Petits Cadeaux,’ by M, 
Normand (which, although in no sense improper, may suggest phases of life 
of which the young mind is fortunately likely to be ignorant), there is 
nothing in the volume to offend the most fastidious. For students of 
I’rench no longer novices, and seeking to acquire idioms and colloquial 
phrases of use in actual talk, these plays, written in just the right conver- 
sational key, are very well adapted ; and for acting in the parlor or read- 
ing aloud it would be difficult to surpass some of them, notably the two 
comedies of M. Ernest d’Hervilly, of which one especially, ‘ La Soupiére,’ 
slightly in the style of ‘ A Morning Call,’ and gracefully satirizing the china- 
mania of the day, is particularly polished and pointed. 
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PALMERSTON.* 


YESTORE Palmerston to life and vigor, and within six months he would 
be Prime Minister of England. The truth of this assertion will be 
doubted by few calm critics of Palmerston’s life and of contemporary Eng- 
lish opinion. 3ut to account for his influence is not so easy as to recog- 
nize how firm within certain limits was his hold on the sympathies of the 
English people. Many of the advantages or qualities which have raised other 
men to power were wanting to the statesman who, for the last ten years of 
his life, was, with very brief interruptions, Prime Minister, and whose power 
might have endured to this day could his life have been prolonged. Pal- 
merston was not an orator. His language was correct,and one or two of his 
speeches were powerful ; but it was certainly not by gifts of speech that he 
foiled the attacks of Disraeli and kept Gladstone in a position of honorable 
subordination. Palmerston was not, like Russell, the hereditary leader of a 
great connection. He was at times supported by a section of radicals, but 
Palmerston did not owe his influence to the support of a rising party or to 
his having advocated a successful cause. It would be difficult, in fact, to 
identify his name with any distinct cause or principle, such as Parliamen- 
tary reform or free-trade. He was rarely behind his time, but he certainly 
was still more rarely before it. His training and intellect did not fit him 
for the career of an agitator, and his policy when in power proves that he 
had little taste for sweeping changes. With one remarkable exception 
there is no important measure with which his name can be identified. Nor 
san his influence be attributed to a reputation for exceptionally high poli- 
tical principle. Lord Russell’s strenuous advocacy of Whig doctrines, 
when to be a Whig meant permanent exclusion from office, has never been 
forgotten by the English nation. No one could mention the principle for 
which Palmerston sacrificed anything. The high character of Lord 
Althorp stood him in place of talents. To draw a comparison between 
Palmerston and Althorp would involve a satire upon each of two states- 
men, both of whom deserved well of their country. Admirers will suggest 
that Palmerston’s strong point was his statesmanlike foresight. Patent 
facts dispose of the suggestion. Support of Turkey and opposition to the 
Suez Canal are two of the most salient features of his foreign policy. The 
Turkish Empire is crumbling to pieces, and England has become the chief 
shareholder in the canal. With more plausibility his strength may be 
said to have resided in his talent for administration. This explanation of 
his influence comes near the mark, but hardly hits it. Of financial admin- 
istration he knew nothing, and foreign affairs do not give much scope for 
administrative capacity. He was, it is said, a good Home Secretary, but 
the same thing is alleged of Mr. Gathorne Hardy and of twenty other 
gentlemen of moderate ability. The truth is that Palmerston owed his 
success to no one prominent trait of character. It was not oratory, it was 
not extraordinary public spirit, it was not far-sighted statesmanship or 
rare administrative capacity which made him not perhaps a great but cer- 
tainly a considerable minister. The source of his power was that he pos- 
sessed a happy combination of qualities not in themselves very extraordi- 
nary, and that his defects were as helpful to him as his merits. He was, 
in short, a man of considerable ability, with a thoroughly commonplace 
moral and intellectual character. His ability aided him much. His com- 
monness of mind prevented his ability from ever leading him into the 
perils which beset the path of originality. 

Of his ability there can be no doubt whatever. Parliament may be daz- 
zled by oratorical talents, and the public may be misled by the reputation 
which a minister sometimes gets through the work of subordinates ; but 
leaders who are engaged in forming a government soon learn to know who 
are the men helpful in business. To this class Palmerston was soon known 
to belong. He was recognized as an official whom it was desirable to have 
as a colleague, and this recognition he fully deserved. He worked at the 
work of Government as energetically as a rising barrister works at law, and 
long before he was Prime Minister came thoroughly to understand his trade. 
This thorough professional competence was his first great advantage in the 
race for success. Compared, for example, with Disraeli, who has not spent 
even now more than five years in office, Palmerston always stood in the 
position of a trained professional man as compared with a layman. He had 
the further advantage that having known England and English politics 
during the period of a war with France, he thus knew and appreciated the 
full strength of the British Empire. To be imbued with what is called 
imperial feeling may, no doubt, be in some respects a disadvantage to a 
modern statesman, but no man was ever the trusted leader of a great people 
who did not sympathize with their greatness. Palmerston, at any rate, 


* ‘The Life ‘of Henry John Temple, Viscount Palmerston, 1846 1865. By tl 
Hon. Evelyn Ashley, M.P.’ London : Bentley & Son. aad 
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owed half his success to his undoubted zeal for what seemed to him 
, 


the greatness of England. He was not, however, liable to the charge of 


ation. 


x 


overrating her strength. A careful study of his career shows that in foreign 
\W hen hea ted 


most vigorously he knew himself to be supported by allies ; when he saw 


‘ 


affairs he was a resolute but not an adventurous statesman 


that the country might risk standing alone, he acted with a caution for 
He resisted 


the clamor of the friends of the Southern Confederacy, and the far more 


which neither admirers nor opponents gave him full credit 
respectable agitation in favor of supporting Denmark against Germany. 
Here, as elsewhere, he displayed what was after all the best feature of his 
character—freedom from cant. In his private letters, in his public utter 
There is 


always visible a readiness on his part to look facts in the face, undeluded 


ances, and in his general policy appears exactly the same trait 


either by the baser or by the nobler passions which blind less clear sighted 
politicians. His one great legislative achievement was to carry the Divorce 
Act in spite of the passion and rhetoric of Mr. Gladstone. ‘The clever old 
man, accustomed to take the world much as he found it, could not be 
blinded by the cant of ecclesiastics and lawyers who taught that a divorce 
was allowable when achieved by Act of Parliament, but a disgrace to a 
Christian country when decreed by a court. If freedom from cant were th 
sole requisite for moral and intellectual greatness, Palmerston would oceupy 
afar higher place among statesmen than will be claimed for him by his 
warmest eulogists. 

But the freedom from the tendency to make an idol of formulas may be 
the result of a want of power to appreciate principles, and it is 1mpossi- 
ble not to see that Palmerston, with all his cleverness, trusted in a sort of 
hand-to-mouth statesmanship. He was cordial to Louis Napoleon in 1852; 
not ten years later he suspected him of deadly hostility to Fngland. His in 
difference to the crime of the 2d of December was due in part to his 
very freedom from cant: he saw through the sham liberalism of the 
Orleans family, and despised the insincere lamentations over the fall of the 
Republic, poured out by men who would gladly enough have overthrown 
the constitution if they could have put their own friends in power. But if 
his friendliness to the author of the Cowp @’éfat arose in part out of freedom 
from the illusions of those who assumed that foes of Louis Napoleon must 
be friends of liberty, it was certainly also connected with that callousness 
to fine moral sentiment which, if it detracts from a statesman’s character, 
adds greatly to his chance of success. There are, we are ready to believe, 
many men high in office who could not have brought themselves on the 
very morrow of the Covp d'état to tender something like congratulation to 
a perjured President reeking with the blood of his fellow citizens. But 
Palmerston was not a man of nice or sensitive moral feeling. He felt no 
abhorrence for Louis Napoleon's crimes, and he had the clear-sightedness to 
see that his crimes had been crowned by success. Palmerston’s colleagues, 
it is true, entertained feelings like his own, but wanted the pluck to avow 
them. Nor ean the school who have canonized Mr. Cobden blame the fore- 
sight with which Palmerston hurried to conciliate their teacher's Imperial 
disciple. The great free-trader was never betrayed into a denunciation of 
Napoleonism, and from his acts may be suspected to have held that the 
despot who promoted free-trade might be pardoned for destroying freedom. 
In justice also to Palmerston it should be noted that his shrewdness and 
indifference to high principle led him to anticipate the judgment which 
within a few years the mass of Englishmen would pass on Louis Napoleon. 
Here, as in every other part of his life. he displayed, though little to his 
credit, that sympathy with common English sentiment which arose in part 
from the thorough commonness of Palmerston’s own genius 

This vulgarity of sentiment was the great flaw in his character. It 
was also, combined with his talents, half the secret of his suecess. In 
nothing does this vulgarity of his views stand forth more clearly than in 
his conception of English foreign policy. It would be injustice to deny 
that he had a real though not over-ardent sympathy with the struggle of 
Continental nations for freedom. He supported the Turks in their refusal 
to surrender Hungarian refugees ; he aided the Swiss patriots in their 
struggle with the Sonderbund ; he gave valuable support to the Italian 
Constitutionalists ; but what lay at his heart was the extension of English 
power. His idea, however, of imperial greatness was thoroughly vulgar. 
His whole aim was to make England everywhere ‘‘cock of the walk,” as 
the phrase goes. He was quite prepared with this view to defy great 
powers if necessary, but he was equally prepared to bully weak states. 
Characteristically enough, his great triumphs were each connected with 
persons and circumstances which can scarcely be called reputable. Don 
Pacifico was not exactly the client on whose behalf the whole might of 
England ought to have been put forth. The so-called affair of the Lorcha 
is certainly not a transaction to which Englishmen can look back with 
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price Bat vw } rmed the vulgarity of his patriotism did not 
the crowd of electors The desire to promote 

| rmination not to truckle to a Chinese mandarin, 
in king man a sort of edvis Romanus, who could 

! the w d without a care whether he did or did not tread 

ners and barbarians, are all feelings with which the 

f Englishmen must of necessity sympathize, just as the 

f Germans or Americans will inevitably sympathize with the 

end at all costs the power of the German Empire or of the 

| Palmerston, in short, entered fully and genuinely into the 


ls of the nation, and had as a statesman just that kind 


W is possessed in commerce by a tradesman who shares 

nds the feelings and wishes of hiscustomers. ‘* Palmerston,” 

La gentleman who had known him in business, ** always reminded 

f f rate head waite The sarcasm cuts deep, and points to 


He had 


mier’s strength no less than of his weakness 


ibt something of the vulgar, commonplace character which, rightly 

r wrongly, one is apt to attribute to the gentlemen who work their way to 
ine by supreme skill in guiding the affairs of an English tavern ; but he 

| (also that indomitable good humor, that unfailiag readiness to adapt 
elf to the wishes of others, and that capacity for easily passing from 

th ttitude of obedient servant to that of trusted guide which are 
the marked qualities of those bland, energetic, and ready-witted 

f tionaries who are called upon at all hours to show a vivid yet not 
interest in the wishes of hungry and impatient customers, and 


vith the utmost air of deference, under the show of advice, really 


dictate to not very manageable old gentlemen what shall be their choice of 


ls for dinner The minister (in this, too, like the suecessful head 

titer) always had, or seemed to have, the profoundest belief in the house 

\ he served. If he believed in nothing else, he showed unswerving 
fn the power and resources of the British Lion 


GUILLEMIN’S APPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE,* 
was Fontenelle, we believe, who said of Leibnitz that he drove all the 
nees abreast, and everybody remembers the witty gibe which Sydney 
Whewell when he 


th flouted at Dr pleasuntly remarked of the latter 


S 
that science was his forée and omniscience his fothdle Whether it is 
t iurels of Leibnitz or of Whewell which will not let M. Guillemin rest, 
we must leave to be decided by his admirers, of whom he has many, or by 
his critics, of whom he has a due share. But, in any event, it is certain 


hat. however inferior he may be to the great German philosopher in point 


profundity, or to the English professor in the breadth and variety of his 
ruing, he is easily the rival of both in the untiring activity of his mind 


und in the facility of his pen. He seems to have taken all science for his 


province—not, indeed, with the view of adding new territories to its do- 
main, oreven with the view of clearing up disputes which lie upon its 
boundaries, but rather for the purpose of making intelligent excursions 
through its wide and fertile fields, as also for the purpose of reporting, in a 
readable shape, the results of a voyage made without much heavy baggage, 
bit not without the eve of a keen and trained observer 

i esent work on the applications of physical forces has not called 
for much original interpretation, but it Aa» called for wide reading, for accu- 
rite knowledge. for judicious selection, for systematic classification, and 
for terse as well as clear description. And these qualities are found to 


pervade the book, giving it form and complexion. It is easy to see that the 
vork in its the ry and execution is little more than the natural sequel and 
complement of the author's earlier treatise under the title of ‘ The Forces 
re” which found a reproduction in England at the hands of the 


e translator, and received additions from the same competent editor 





he logical order observed in the arrangement of the topics comprised in 
the two works is, indeed, precisely the same so far as such conformity was 
possible, for the contents of each are grouped under the same several heads 
of Gravity, Sound, Light, Heat, Magnetism, and Electricity. The only ex- 
tion to this similarity in the form of the two books is found in the fact 

{ the earlier treatise on the forces of nature has a seventh division under 
tie head \tmospheric Meteors, and this head is wanting in the present 

n obvious reason, 

It e seen at once that the order pursued by M. Guillemin in the 

i ent his topics is the natural one, being a logical order as deter- 
ined by the npr e complexity or obscurity of the forces and appli- 

. plications of Physical Forces. By Amédée Guillemin. Translated from 

the I 1 by Mrs Norman Lockyer, and edited, with Additions and Notes, by J. 


Norman Lockyer, F R.S With colored plates and illustrations. London and 


h 
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cations of which he treats, and hence representing, at the same time, the 
chronological order of discovery and development as determined by the his- 
And as this method of treatment has controlled 
the order and series assigned to the grand divisions of the volume, so, in 
like manner, it has equally controlled the distribution of the contents that 


tory of scientific progress. 


are comprised under each of the minor beads and chapters into which the 
work is subdivided. 

We ought perhaps to apprise the reader that the scientific applications 
embraced within the scope of this book are ‘* strictly confined to those of 
which the principle is borrowed from physics "—that is, from the forces of 
nature and the laws which these forces manifest—‘* leaving on one side the 
numerous applications which depend exclusively upon mechanics.” And 
in treating on such applications, as thus limited, the writer allows himself 
only the most incidental reference to their politico-economical aspects or 
their other subsidiary relations. For instance, the reciprocal relations of sci- 
entific discovery and of practical art are discussed with a single brief para- 
graph at the threshold of the work, where he utters a warning against two 
opposite tendencies which he properly deems to be equally unfortunate— 
that of the practical man who, because of his successful but narrow dexte- 
rity, is sometimes tempted to treat all scientific theory with disdain, and that 
of the original and purely scientific investigator who, because of his addic 
tion to rational processes, is sometimes tempted to hold in too much dises- 
teem the knowledge which depends on ** the rule of thumb.” It seems to have 
been the set purpose of M. Guillemin to turn away from all such side-lights 
and cross-lights whenever they are suggested by his theme, that he might the 
more strictly and exclusively confine himself to the description, aim, and 
object of the volume. 

Having thus explained the general design of the present work, we can- 
not, of course, undertake to give anything like an adequate summary of its 
contents, as the merest inventory of those contents would exceed the limits 
within which we are restricted, and would, besides, contribute nothing to 
the information of the reader. We may, however, signalize for special 
praise the chapters in which M. Guillemin discourses on the applications 
of the phenomena and the laws of heat, though here, as under some of the 
other heads, we miss a description of certain appliances which, we are sure, 
have been left out of view, not at all from ignorance on the part of the 
writer, but from the necessary limitations imposed on the choice of his 
materials. And yet it does seem to us that an invention like Siemens’s 
furnace was as much entitled to a place among the applications of heat de- 
scribed in this volume as the warming-pans of the ancients or the burning- 
mirrors of Tschirnhausen and of Septala, which receive their due commemo- 
ration at the hands of the author 

We have not had the means of comparing the translation of Mrs Lock- 
yer with the French original of M. Guillemin, and in the absence of any 
opportunity for doing so we are unable to report how far the present Eng 
lish version has profited by the additions of its editor. The repute, how- 
ever, both of the translator and of the editor is a sufficient guarantee for 
the general excellence of ‘the part they have respectively taken in this pub 
lication. Occasionally it would seem that the pen of Mrs. Lockyer makes 
a slight slip in giving the English equivalents of certain proper names, 
which are allowed to retain their Gallic physiognomy instead of conform 
ing to English orthography. Thus, for instance, King Hiero of Syracuse 
appears in Mrs. Lockyer’s English text as King Hieron, and Philo, the 
architect, is slightly disguised in the same manner behind his French 
mask. 

The volume is well equipped with illustrative figures and engravings 
designed to explain the text, though in at least one instance—we allude to 
the description given of the ingenious apparatus known as ‘‘ Nero’s foun- 
tain "—we observe that the guiding letters used in the text to denote the 
several parts and relations of the apparatus are without their accurate 
counterparts in the cut to which they refer. 

The popular interest and value of the work we have thus imperfectly 
described do not need enforcement in a day like ours, when what Cicero 
said of literature and its omnipresent solace may be said with equal truth 
of science and of its ubiquitous applications. These applications—we do 
but slightly modify the words of M. Guillemin—*‘ follow us in the actions 
of every-day life, in our work and in our pleasures ; they are present with 
us at the domestic hearth and in our travels ; they are associated with our 
joys; they are blended with our sorrows.” The steam-engine alone, as 
Mr. Lockyer certifies, is working in England to-day with a mechanical 
power which represents the productive force of nearly a hundred millions 
of workmen. And in the pages of M. Guillemin we may read how the 
same scientific applicatious, which thus transform and multiply the pro- 
ductive forces of nature, are equally ready to lend their aid to the most, 
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of 


house of Paris, where a Bunsen battery of three hundred and sixty elements 


artificial and evanescent human enjoyments, as in the new opera- 


is used to throw upon the stage an electric light which produces at will an 
artificial sky,a twilight when required for the enchantments of Gounod, and 
** Moses in Egypt” 


true is it that the thousand habits and the thousand wants of the 


a genuine rainbow when is put upon the boards. So 


modern 
civilized man depend for their existence and their gratification on science 


and its inventions. 


Vontealin et le Canada Fran gais. Par Charles de Bonnechose (Paris: 


Hachette ;: New York : F. W. Christern 1877 Last year M. Charles 
de Bonnechose pul lished in the Correspondant two articles on the Mar- 
quis de Montealm, and these, with some changes, are now printed in a 


main subjec 


The 


tions on French « 


small volume. t of the work is introduced by observa 


olonization in Canada, in which the author rejects the 
view taken by certain American writers that the failure of that col 


to the 


mV Was 


mainly due narrow, arbitrary, and exclusive policy by which it was 
M. Rameau that it 
superior numbers of its English rivals. It was undoubtedly 
but the 
This was a natural 


controlled ; and, like before him, insists succumbed 


merely to the 


overborne by superior numbers after a most gallant struggle ; 


question is, Whence came its numerical inferiority 
effect 
big 


of the Bourbon rule, inseparably linked as it was with religious 
try. There was nothing in Canada to tempt an emigrant, and every- 


He 


to the woods and joined the Indians ; and, as at home, life was one hard 


thing to repel him. was even less free than at home, unless he ran off 


struggle with want, where eve ry effort to 
intended 


better his condition was met by 


restrictions and monopolies, for good but resulting in endless 


‘was disinclined 
but 


“The Frenchman,” says M. de Bonuechose 


Under th 


mischief, 
be 
of families who longed to emigrate, and 
It 


and a host of Huguenots, after 


to emigrate.’ circumstances this could not surprising ; 


was it true? France was full 
were ready to dare and endure anything to gain the opportunity. 
needed but a word from the Government, 
the re tiv the Edict of 


new home in the West, beyond the bounds of Canadian absolutism. 


Nantes, would have made for themselves a 
But 
the savage bigotry that created the dragonnades forbade their victims to es- 


voc mm of 


cape, and closed against them the New World, which England had made 


the asylum of the suffering and the persecuted of every race and nation 


No wonder, then, that the English colonies grew in numbers while the 
French colony languished None but Catholics were allowed to go to 


Canada, and none but Protestants wanted to go 

The main subject of the book is excellently treated. Montcalm was a 
great soldier and a good scholar, whose hevoic nature drew inspiration from 
Plutarch, he the after his greatest 
triumph, planted on the lines of Ticonderoga a tablet inscribed with a 


which read in original, and who, 
couplet in Latin hexameters, at once exultant and devout, composed on the 
spot by himself. Few stories are more sad or more admirable than that of 
this high and generous spirit, upholding a hopeless cause, in the midst of 
slander and persecution, abandoned by the king whom he served, and left 
to battle alone against corruption within and the armies of England with- 
out. A courage so nobly sustained lifts him above pity, and the death 
which he met on the field of battle is that which he would himself have 


chosen. 


The Life of H. RH. the Prince Consort. By Theodore Martin. Vol. II. 
(London : Smith & Elder; New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1876.)—Mr 
Theodore Martin’s ingenuity must find itself a good deal more taxed as he 
advances in this official biography. In the first volume, which was noticed 
in these pages at the time of its appearance, he had occasion to handle a 
good many matters which were personal to the Prince—the history of his 


early years, of his education, his marriage, his first steps in the career 


Of these things Mr. Martin made an 
agreeable narrative, and his pages were sufficiently entertaining : 
his hero settles down to the quiet life of father to the Queen’s children he 


which this event opened to him. 


but when 


ceases to have any history that the general reader (at least the American 
reader) will deem worth relating on the extensive scale adopted by Mr. 
Martin. 


ested himself in a great many different things, and played his part with a 


The author shows us that the Prince led a very busy life, inter- 
most laudable combination of zeal and discretion. But his activity is (with- 
out speaking invidiously) of a second-rate sort, and the record of his occu 
pations reminds us of the diaries kept by certain cultivated young persons 
of leisure who desire to lead ** serious ” lives, and who note down the profit 
able books they have read, the charitable visits they have paid, and the 
edifying reflections they have made. The fault in all this is not with the 
Prince, for whom the reader feels an extreme kindness, but rather with his 
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biographer, or at least with the conditions imposed upon his biographer 
Of course no life of the Prince Consort save an official life would be writ 
and of course an official life would have to be diffuse and mayjes 

frame, consequently, is too large for the picture, the portrait too small 
the background. To eke out his material Mr. Martin has had to nar: 
a great many events which can only be said bya great stretch of irtesy 


belong to the personal history of the Prince Consort. The biography of t 
Queen, when it comes some day to be written, wil 
Mr Martin has assume hia 


late the history of her reign is the simplest way to 


than the history of her reign ; and so 


write her husband's | 


graphy. Two thirds of the present volume, which goes { IN{S IS34 
is devoted to public affairs, not less on the Continent tl Eogla wil 
which the Prince’s nearest Connection is that he writes a } 
letter about them to Sir Robert Peel, to Baron Stock x 
the Belgians, or to some member of his own family. Al . \ 
narrated by Mr. Martin (save the birth of the va fants) w 
said to form an episode in the life of the Pr eis his t 
Exhibition of 1851. In this enterprise he appears to hay \ \ 
and original, and of the honor that belongs to it he may « the 
share 

Baron Stockmar figures in the present volume, as in the f 
and his letters of advice to the Queen and Prince are quoted we by 
the biographer, who has for this domestic couns roof rovaltv an ad 
tion with which we suspect he will succeed but partly ting ft 
reader.  Stockmar’s advice is apparently safe and sensible, but s offer 
in a dry, dogmatic manner which the reader will sometimes tind 1 
The Prince Consort's personal record during these vears is ma \ fx 
presidency of the Society for the Improvement of ¢ ( lit 
Working Classes ; a governorship of the Royal Agric lS voi 


dental to which was a dinner—"tinfamous, without method and w 


viands, no wine, muddy water, no potatoes, and the tish without sv ¢ 
if various Visits to Osborne and Balmoral (which latter estate the Pr 
purchased in 1852); of a Chancellorship of the University of Camby 


he 
reform in the arrangement of studies ; 


which made something better than a sinecure, exertit himself 
of plans for t) educat n of } 


under Baron Stockm 


hildren and for making, ar’s inspira \ 
character” of the Prince of Wales ; of a visit to Trela } rst 1 ley 
the Queen) in 1849 ; of a decision, dictated apparently by great good sens 
not to accept the post of Commander-in-Chief of the Army, when a pr 


sal with regard to it was laid before him in 1850 by the 





ton: of the death of Sir Robert Peel, of whom he was an intimate friend 
of a certain amount of friction with Lord Palmersior f w he was 
not such a friend, and to whom he was more than o1 charged with ex 
pressing the Queen's displeasure at the Minister's indis There a 

a good many extracts from the Queen's Journal, of s subdued cor 
plexion as those that have hitherto appeared : and there is a passage fr 

a letter in which the Prince relates that her M sty Ss verv 1 } 

up” x at the death of Queen Adelaidk Las Mr. Ma ) gives al 
account of the temporary unpopularity of the Pr 1854, when tl 
question of ‘impeaching ” him came for a mom before the H 

Lords. During this time the e was really talked of in 
quarters in somewhat the same tone as that in wh Marie Antoine W 
decried as **  Autrichienne.” But this seandal —fe ~ la Was—was 
fortunately of brief duration. We have said that Mr. Martin’s second 
volume is inferior in interest to his first. but we must add r impression 


of his book being an admirable piece of work of its kind—in excellent 
taste, constantly polite, and vet never fulsom: 
The True B -Laws of Connecticut and Ne Flaven, and the Fals 


Blue-Laws invented by the Rev. Samuel Peters ; to which are adi 


led spect 
judicial proceedings of other ce 
if James I 


> ’ 
it 
Pub 


his heart 


lonies, and some Bine 
Edited by J. 


ishing 


mens of the laws and 


Laws of England in t re Hammond Trum 
Hartford, ¢ 


pp. 360.}—Whoever feels 


gn 


bull. American ( ompany ISH 12m. 


angel against New England finds 


in 





always ready to his hand two crushing charges against her, besides the 
smallness of her territory : these are, that witches were burned at Salem, 
and that the Blue-Laws of Connecticut forbade a man to kiss his wife on 
Sunday Che first of these allegations may be left to Dr. Palfrey, Mr. 


Upham, and Mr. Po le ; to the second it may be hoped that Mr. Trumbull 


has now given the coup de grdee. The volume edited by him contains the 
early codes of Connecticut and New Haven, together with miscellaneous 
laws, orders, and judgments of both colonies ; the whole occupying 250 
The first of these is the Connecticut Constitution of 1688-9, which 


nages 
P45 





The Nation. 


first properly American constitution,” the instrument 
towns of Ilartford, Windsor, and Wethersfiell—which 
litical Lodies—formed 


roduetion in two 


nt politic: 


independ 


+ 
Ss Contain th 


beliefs, legislation, 


and 
] 1 


of which this blue legi 


‘ 


| Blue-Law falsifications, esp 
a native of Connecticut, who published in 1781 a 
l abusive history of Connecticut, from which are derived 
ird fabrications which pass as the Blue-Laws of Connecticut. 
Peters only occupy eight pages, and are on the whole 
had supposed. For Mr. Trumbull’s controversial pur- 
if Connecticut legislation with that of other 
» have, in notes and at the end of the volume, copious ex- 
New York, 
many of them quite as offensively Puritan 
lor 


‘No priest shall abide in the Dominion ; 


parallelism « 


laws and judgments of Virginia, Massachusetts, 
those of 
the 16th 
he shall 


Priests may be seized by any 


even 


laws of Connecticut. instance, 


e genuine 
*s laws reads : 
inished, and suffer death on his return. 


without a warrant. A foot-note (p. 303) says : ‘* There was nothing 


like this in the code, but New York had such a law, and Virginia forbade 
any popish priest to remain in the province more than five days after no- 
tice, and subjected every popish ‘ recusant’ to a heavy fine on conviction.” 
(p’ 321), for blasphemy or unlawful oaths, on 
”; forthe 
‘* Whosoever shall absent 


Again, we find in Virginia 
the second offence, 
third offence, death. 
himself from divine service any 


**to have a bodkin thrust through his tongue 
And in 1623-4 (p. 324): 
Sunday, without an allowable excuse, shall 
that absenteth himself a month shall 
The fact is, the genuine Puritanical 


forfeit a pound of tobacco, and he 
forfeit fifty pounds of tobacco.” 
legislation of New England was the outgrowth of the spirit of the age ; it 
was here more consistent and thorough, and of longer continuance than 
e'sewhere, but after all not materially different in character. 
The Folk-Love of China, and its Affinities with that of the Aryan 
and Semitic Races. By N. B Triibner & Co. 1876.) 
The inereasing interest in the study of folk-lore is shown by the large 


Dennys. (Londen : 
number of works which are beginning to crowd the collector’s shelves, 
where, a few years ago, was to be 
found. The most remote localities have recently furnished their contin- 
gent, and we have had Zulu folk-lore, and Eskimo folk-lore, Russian folk- 
tales and Basque legends, tales of Old Japan and Sicilian folk-lore, and 
now the folk lore of China. 
and valuable volume, even if he has not, as it seems to us, established his 
theory of the aflinity of Chinese and Aryan folk-lore. 

superstitions as to per- 


only a stray volume of ‘Grimm’s Tales’ 


The author has produced a very interesting 


Ile has divided his materials into five classes : 
sonal fortune, superstitions involving the interference of supernatural 
powers, legendary folk-lore, and fables and proverbial folk-lore. The first 
feeling, we think, on glancing over Mr. Dennys’ pages will be one of 
astonishment at the many coincidences between Chinese and European 

lore. For instance, it is deemed unlucky in China to rock an empty 

ile. When a bride returns home a plate of rice (in the north of Eng- 
land shorteake) is thrown over her head, and her foot is not allowed to 
touch the threshold. 
ing bride, the sole of the husband’s shoe is laid on her head to indicate sub- 
A hole is made in the roof to let out a departed soul, 


Instead of throwing a pair of shoes after the depart- 


jection to him. 
when in Europe the windows are opened for the same purpose. The calendar 
is filled with lucky and unlucky days, the crow and the owl are inauspicious 
birds, and a crowing hen is deemed undesirable, and is either sold or killed 
as soon as possible after she has begun to crow. We do not learn whether 
a whistling woman, whom we usually associate with a crowing hen, is 
deemed uneanny. 
evil according to the hour and the eye; 
is talking ill of the one sneezing ; and if a man’s second finger shake it is 
Chinese life and literature, the 


sneezing indicates that some one 


asign that he will be invited to a feast. 
author says, are pervaded by a belief in lucky numbers, dreams, ete., and 
is as much feared in China as in Europe. Spirit-rapping, mes- 
irgiliane (with the Chinese classics, of course), and chiro- 


t he evil CVE 
Inerism, & fra 
h cultivated, while ghosts and witches are as plenty as they 


mancyv are mue 


were in England and this country in the seventeenth century. Counterparts 
of the stories of Rip Van Winkle and Melusine are found in China, as well as 
of the lezend of St. Geor 


favorit 
in his hand the power to 


ge andthe dragon. The pheenix and the unicorn are 
folk-lore animals, and the ‘‘ man inthe moon” is supposed to hold 


predestine marriages. The chapter on legends of 





| tone. 


| cal, although that is certainly the leading aspect of the work. 


; and local items. 


If the eyelids move involuntarily, it forbodes good or | 
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locality, household tales, ete., is not so satisfactory as we could wish, mere 
We 
find among them, however, purailels to the legend of the Horselloch eavern 

in the * Arabian Nights,” Open 


fragments of the stories being given, and in a very limited number. 
in Thuringia, the Fisherman and the Genii 
Sesame in the same collection, and the story of the Grateful Beasts so com. 
tales send of the Bell 
n which the daughter of the founder throws herself into 


mon in Kuropean There is also an interesting le 
Power of Peking, 
the molten metal in order to secure a successful cast. 


reminiscence of the rite of foundation-sacrifice (see Tylor, * Primitive Cul- 


This seems to be a 


ture,’ i. 94). Swan-maidens and the Penelope legend are well known ; and 


| there is a tale reminding one of Viecram Maharajah in Miss Frere’s * Old 


Decean Days.’ 

Fables do not seem to be indigenous to China—at least, no collections of 
purely native fables are known to exist, although detached fables abound. 
Suddhistic origin. The 
** Much ery 


* Nothing 


Those given by the author are all, we believe, of 
proverbs are not particularly good. We note two or three : 
and little wool,” is ‘* It thunders loudly and rains very iittle.” 
is ‘* If you don't enter a tiger’s den you cannot get 
is ‘* Offering the Filial Classic 


venture, nothing have,” 
his cubs.” 
for sale at the door of Confucius.” 

In conclusion, the question naturally suggests itself as to the explana- 
tion of what we advisedly called coincidences at the beginning of this notice. 
We think a large number belong to the class of * original invention,” of 
which so many examples may be found in Tylor’s ‘ Primitive Culture’ ; of 
the remainder, many have doubtless been introduced by the Buddhists, as 
is the case with the fables, and we do not deem it impossible that a small 
number of superstitions should have been borrowed from European traders, 
ete. At any rate, we do not think the examples adduced by Mr. Dennys 
are suflicient to prove any affinity between Chinese and Aryan folk-lore, 
although a small amount of matcrial may be common to both. We trust 
the author will continue his interesting researches in this new fieid, and 


‘*Carrying coals to Newcastle,” 


give us, among other things, a volume of Chinese household tales. 


Outlines of the Political History of Michigan. By James V. Campbell. 
(Detroit : Schober & Co. 1876. 8vo, pp. 696.)—Mr. Campbell's ‘ History 
of Michigan’ is every way a creditable work. It bears the mark of careful, 


| thorough industry, is well written, and is moderate and impartial in its 


We sappose the author calls it a ‘‘ political ” history, to indicate that 
he does not undertake to chronicle the petty and trivial details which form 
But it is not merely politi 
Such mili- 


so large a proportion of most local histories. 


tary events as Pontiac’s conspiracy are related with more or less fulness ; 


| and Ifull’s surrender is the subject of a long narration, and a Jong discus- 
| sion as to its legal aspects, in which the author’s judgment is decidedly hos- 


tile to Gen. Hull. We have said that the book is remarkably free from 
trivial details. It isa genuine history which aims to trace the develop- 
ment of a commonweaith, without cumbering its narration with personal 
And although Michigan has been a State but forty years, 
it is, nevertheless, a very old community, and one is struck at first with a 
little surprise at the number and variety of topics which come within the 
range of this volume. It was first under French sovereignty—and this 
period is treated with great fulness and freshness—then belonged to Eng- 
land, and then to the United States. It has had some very noted episodes 
of history within its borders—as those of Pontiac and I[full. In its history 


| asa State it has had a career of steady development, and has been honorably 
| distinguished especially for its charitable and educational institutions. The 


outlying districts, too, which have fallen within its jurisdiction at one time 
or another—as the State of Wisconsin and the northern peninsula with its 
rich mining industries—add to the variety of interest embraced in the 
volume. 

We will note, as especially interesting single points, the seignorial 
grants of land made by the French Government (pp. 71 and 93) ; the ac- 


| count of the Quebee Act, which was one of the grievances enumerated in 


the Declaration of Independence (p. 153) ; and the sketches illustrating 


| the progress of civilization—as of railroads, education, judicial system, 


financial matters, ete. On page 385 we find the organization of the Cath: - 


| epistemiad (1817), which afterwards became the University of Michigan. 


In a note on page 131 are some excellent remarks upon the troubles which 
have resulted from the mistakes or dishonesty of interpreters—as, for in- 


| stance, when an English missionary gave out as his text that there was no 


respect of persons with God, the interpreter rendered it, ‘‘ that God did not 
care for the Indians.” On the whole, this book deserves to be placed in the 
first rink of State histories. 








